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THE BANKS AND THE PANIC OF 18093. 


Mr. Alexander D. Noyes has contributed a very interesting article 
on this subject to the last number of the Polztical Science Quar- 
terly. One of the striking points in this article is the fact that 
loans are now made largely from bank deposits instead of capital. 
Comptroller Hepburn remarked, in his report for 1892, that in the 
sixties the banks did business on their capital, supplying the wants 
of customers and earning their dividends with the money sub- 
scribed by their shareholders. Now, he adds, capital is made just 
sufficient to command public confidence. Usually a large surplus 
is accumulated, but the business is done upon depositors’ money. 
Some figures are then given. Bank capital has, indeed, increased 
during the last thirty years, but the increase in the bank deposit 
fund has been much greater. 

“In 1870 the combined account of National bank capital, surplus 
and undivided profits was thirty-seven per cent. of total liabilities. 
In 1879 this percentage was thirty-three; at the close of 1892 it 
had fallen to twenty-nine. In 1870 the individual deposits alone 
made up only one-third of the total liability account; in 1879 
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they constituted: thirty-nine per cent.; in 1892 they were more than 


one-half.” The figures at these three dates were as follows: 
“1892. 1879. 1870. 

Capital, etc $1,044,233,834 $617, 501,367 $576,118,173 

Individual deposits 1, 704,456.17 7551459, 906 507,308,619 

Total liabilities... .. ose+ 3,480,349,667  1,925,220,6:7  _—1,538,998,106 


“The National banks’ own funds exceeded individual deposits in 
1870; in 1892 their proportion to such deposits was less than fifty- 
eight per cent. Such compilations as have been made of the State 
bank balance-sheets show that the contrast there between the two 
banking epochs is even more remarkable.” 

Mr. Noyes remarks that the expansion arose from the immense 
inflow of home and foreign capital into American investments, 
especially since the specie resumption in 1879. Nevertheless, he 
adds: “It will hardly be denied that so vast and disproportionate 
an extension of the purely credit element in banking could not 
fail, except under most experienced guidance, to relax the princi- 
ples of conservative bank financiering, and at the same time neces- 
sarily to increase business risk. The general principle of trade, 
that the smaller the capital relative to the total obligations, the 
greater the chances of disaster, certainly does not fail of applica- 
tion here. Borrowers, indeed, in other lines of industry, whose 
credit obligations are chiefly placed on time, have at least a 
breathing space in a period of panic. The bank, whose liabilities, 
outside its own funds, are practically all demand, has not even 
this advantage. Even ‘quick assets, such as may be resorted to 
for sudderi liquidation of liabilities, are but a small proportion of 
the total bank resources, and in the Western banks are insignifi- 
cant.” 

The safeguard in the use of these deposits is the legal require- 
ment that a portion of them must be kept always on hand. The 
requirements of the National law on this subject are well under- 
stood. In the central reserve cities twenty-five per cent. must be 
kept. In the other reserve cities the same amount must be kept 
somewhere, but one-half of the amount may be kept with the 
banks in the central reserve cities, thus requiring them really to 
keep only twelve and one-half per cent. at home. In the country 
banks fifteen per cent. must be kept, but only six per cent. at 
‘home, as the law permits them to keep the other nine per cent. 
with the banks in the reserve cities. Many of the State banks 
and trust companies, however, and -private banks, especially, are not 
restricted in the use of their deposits by such requirements. In a 
few of the States there are regulations on the subject, but in most 
of them, we believe, the banks are quite free to lend their deposits 
as they please. This is one of the enormous advantages that the 
State banks and trust companies and private banks possess over 
the National banking institutions. Not only can their rivals 
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lend money more freely and thus make larger profits, but 
it is believed that in times of stringency the National institutions 
must come to the rescue of the others in order to protect them- 
selves. This feeling is shared quite generally by bankers. Never- 
theless, the antagonism between the two classes is so strong in 
this regard, that last summer, when the dearth of money was at 
its height, the trust companies imported a large amount of gold 
to protect themselves, fearing their inability to procure aid from 
their rivals. This fear was the outcome not only of the lack of 
money, but also of the feeling mentioned; and no one can criticise 
their wisdom in thus obtaining additional resources from abroad 
for the emergency. 

The writer of this article then describes some of the conse- 
quences of the panic to the banks in the different sections of the 
country. He says: 


It was on the Western banks that the shock of panic fell in 1893 with 
greatest violence. The records of no previous panic show in this regard 
such impressive sectional contrasts. The list of National and State 
bank failures for 1893 shows for the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States seventeen suspensions, with total estimated liabilities of $13,138,- 
073. This list includes such financial centers as New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia. On the other hand, the failures of similar institutions in 
the five States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin num- 
bered forty-nine, with aggregate liabilities of $23,163,537. In the eleven 
Granger and Rocky Mountain States, still further to the West, the State 
and National bank failures reached the yet more disproportionate num- 
ber of 147, and reported liabilities footed up no less than $24,781,181. 
Taking the country as a whole, the record shows that out of 360 
National and State banks suspended during 1893, with liabilities of 
$109,547,556, no less than 343 failures, with liabilities of $96,409,483, 
occurred in sections of the Union west or south of Pennsylvania. The 
failures of private banks and savings institutions were distributed in 
almost exactly the same proportion. 

For this remarkable disparity there were several reasons. Rapid 
development on other than local capital had been the chief feature of 
the West’s recent career, and this was a double element of weakness. 
The collapse of the “land booms” in 1889 and 1890 had served as a 
wholesome check to speculation, but the two enormous grain harvests 
of 1891 and 1892 had again revived it. The warnings of 1890 and of the 
brief succeeding period fell in that section on deaf ears. The evils of a 
vicious currency took root for this reason far more extensively west of 
the Ohio. ‘“ Bad loans” made up a startlingly large proportion of the 
assets of bankrupt institutions. The East, on the other hand, where 
foreign capital was concentrated, felt much more severely the shock and 
the significance of the London crash of 1890. When, in 1891, the expul- 
sion of gold by our accumulated paper currency began, it was the East- 
ern banks from whose vaults the gold was first withdrawn to meet such 
export requirements. It was through these banks that the “run ” began, 
with 1893, on the Government's gold reserve for the redemption of legal 
tender notes. It was on the Eastern stock exchanges that foreign 
investors poured for two years continuously their holdings of American 
securities. These multiplied signs of coming trouble were not ignored. 
The Eastern institutions were indeed subjected to the same demoraliz- 
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ing pressure from currency over-issues, and they furnished their share 
of reckless ventures and dishonest speculation. But the weeding out of 
such concerns was very thorough in 1890 and in the ensuing year or 
two, and, as a rule, the policy of the Eastern city banks on the eve of 
the general breakdown was sound and conservative. 7 

Returning to the subject of reserves, he remarks that one of 
the evil consequences of permitting banks to thus keep a portion 
of their reserves elsewhere is to deplete them of cash at the time 
when it is most needed. A reserve is intended for times of peril. 
A bank may, indeed, have no need of it for years, but whenever 
the need does exist, it usually comes suddenly and without warn- 
ing. The writer clearly shows that many of the banks: in the West 
and Southwest were obliged to close, not because they were insol- 
vent, but because they could not recall the reserve deposited with 
the banks in the central reserve cities quickly enough to save them- 
selves. Of course, they have been inclined generally to keep all 
that the law permitted with other banks in order to,enhance their 
profits. When the law was in process of enactment one of the 
most serious controversies was ‘over this subject. Many of the 
banks were unwilling to submit to a system in which they would 
be thus fettered in the use of their resources. In most of the 
States they had been permitted to lend as they pleased without 
restrictions, and the only way to reconcile them to the system 
was to permit them to keep a portion of their reserve with other 
banks in the manner described. But, as this panic has shown, a 
reserve that is not kept at home is no reserve at all. It would 
be just as well to require the country banks to keep only six 
per cent. at: home, as to keep fifteen per cent. on the conditions 
mentioned in the law. 

Let us inquire what the banks thus receiving this reserve do with 
it. Do they keep it in their vaults, ready for recall at a moment’s 
notice? By no means. If they could not use it and get some- 
thing for it, they would not care to trouble themselves with it. 
The object of getting deposits is to use them and to get a profit 
from them. A dead deposit would cause trouble without yielding 
any corresponding return. The banks therefore receiving these 
deposits do use them, and how? They lend them on short loans 
usually with collateral security. It is supposed or believed that 
these loans can be readily called and the money be forthcoming 
at short notice; but herein lies the chief vice in the system. If, 
indeed, only a few loans of this kind are called, it is easy enough 
to obtain the money, but, as experience has shown, whenever the 
emergency arises for a country bank to demand its reserve kept 
with a bank in New York or elsewhere, a condition of affairs 
exists that requires many other banks to pursue the same policy. 
When this happens and many call loans are demanded, it is by 
no means easy to obtain payment. If payment is demanded, then 
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stocks must be sacrificed, in which case the stock market goes to 
pieces. Or, if the banks try to save their collaterals then dis- 
counts must be denied to mercantile classes and-they suffer. One 
class or the other must suffer whenever a demand of this kind 
arises. The policy, therefore, of lending deposits on call loans, 
supposing that they can be instantly called, is by no means a 
sound one, and has often proved a failure, for the reasons above 
given. Yet there are many banks, especially in New York, that 
adhere to this system, believing or imagining that by lending a 
large amount of their deposits on short loans they can be easily 
repaid, and therefore that they are in a position at all times to 
respond readily to the demands of their depositors. Whatever 
bankers may have thought of this policy before, the experience of 
the last panic has certainly shown that it is faulty, and therefore 
some other policy ought to be adepted in order to render all 
more secure in the future. 

A study of what has happened clearly enough reveals the true 
remedy, namely, to require a bank to keep its reserve at home. 
If fifteen per cent. is too much, then the amount might be 
reduced; but whatever amount is fixed by law, it should be kept 
where it can at all times be used. As we have already said, if 
it is not kept at home but sent elsewhere, the receiving institu- 
tion will use it and therefore not have it. Otherwise it would 
not care to receive it. These remarks, by the way, apply just as 
strongly to deposits which a savings bank keeps on hand to meet 
the calls of its customers. In many cases a portion of the accounts 
is kept with other banks, on the theory that it can be had when- 
ever wanted, but, as in the case of National and other banks, no 
bank desires to take deposits unless it can use them, and if it does 
so the certainty of repaying them at a moment’s notice is not 
always assured. In other words, the plain teaching of all our 
experience is that the only true reserve that a bank can keep is 
one in its own vaults. 

The writer describes the spiehdid office performed by the use of 
Clearing House certificates. 


I shall not enter intoa lengthy discussion of this financial contrivance. 
It is enough to say that the loan certificates are a purely American 
invention, and that their safe and satisfactory operation in four severe 
financial crises* has won for the system the approval of practically al! 


* Between the first week of April and the first week of June, loans were reduced in 
New York $16,834,300, although in the same time the total cash reserve increased 
$8,304,700, and the surplus reserve over the required twenty-five per cent. of net deposits 

10,324,425. : 
' The banks followed another thoroughly sound principle in lending only at high 
rates; the sufficient reason being that a high rate is a matter of no concern to a bor- 
rower in real extremity, while a low rate is a temptation to unscrupulous borrowers to 
engage the money and then relend it at a rate fixed by the needs of others. The banks 
were therefore entirely right in lending at one-eighth per cent. and interest, or fifty- 
one per cent., yearly, the five millions later obtained through loan certificates and 
released in preparation for gold imports. An effort then to ‘‘ break” the money 
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competent judges. They are, as is generally known, a species of cur- 
rency issued by a Clearing House committee to all banks in the asso- 
ciation applying for such accommodation and furnishing approved and 
sufficient collateral. These certificates are by agreement accepted in 
payment of balances between banks of the Clearing House. They 
cannot, of course, circulate outside the limits of this Clearing House; 
and an annual interest rate of six per cent., charged up daily against the 
bank in whose name such certificates are outstanding, insures their 
early redemption when the money market is restored to equilibrium. 

Through the use of this ingenious emergency-device last summer, 
solvent borrowers were protected by the courageous advance of banking 
credits at the very worst hour of panic. Nor were the system’s benefits 
extended to individual borrowers alone. Not only did the interior 
banks, at the panic outbreak, call in from city institutions a great part 
of their own deposited reserves, but they were clamorous for “ re-dis- 
counts”; in other words, for the purchase from them for cash of paper 
already discounted for their own customers. To this demand, too, 
which came with no impropriety from heavy depositors, the larger banks 
responded. The total of notes and bills re-discounted for other institu- 
tions rose from $14,021,596 in March to $18,953,306 in May, and to $29,- 
940,438 in July, the height of the summer’s panic. In 1873, during a 
corresponding panic period, the account increased only from $5,403,043 
to $5,987,512. 

We do not have further space to review this article, which is 
one of the best on the subject that has come to our notice. The 
action of some of the banks in New York in refusing to cash the 
checks of large depositors is carefully considered and some criti- 
cisms are made on their conduct. He clearly shows that the 
premium on currency was the consequence of this policy, for, had 
all the banks continued to pay cash, no premium would have been 
possible. The reasons given by the banks for retaining their deposits 
are well understood by every one and need not be considered. 
In view of the gravity of the situation, the banks in the reserve 
cities were conducted with great wisdom; but the fact still remains 
that if country banks were required to keep their reserve at home, 
the most serious difficulties with which the banks in the reserve 
cities had to contend would not have existed. The troubles, there- 
fore, were largely of their own causing, and the danger will entirely 
disappear only with a change in the system. , 


market by offers at a low rate would have had extremely bad results. So, in the ensuing 
week, the action of the New York banks in raising the rate for interior re-discounts to 
twelve per cent. was fully justified. Both actions have ample precedent in the skillful 
financiering of the Bank of England during the Baring crisis of November, t8go. 

They were issued in 1873, in 1884, in 1890 and in 1893. In 1873 New York issued 
$26,565,000, and Philadelphia $6,785,000. In 1884 New York alone issued certificates, 
the maximum being $24,915,000. In 1890 New York issued $15,205,000, Philadelphia 
$8,870,000, and Boston $5,065,000. In 1893 New York issued $38,280,000, Boston 
$11,445,000, and Philadelphia $10;965,coc. 
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A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 


SLOW BUT GRADUAL IMPROVEMENT. 


The first month of spring has passed, with unsatisfactory re- 
sults to the business community generally, although there has been 
a gradual, but very slow improvement in most branches of trade. 
Yet, spring trade has scarcely opened, in the sense of a business 
revival, which had been hoped for, if not expected. During the 
early part of the month, there was a distinctly more hopeful feel- 
ing on all hands, that, with the promised speedy disposal of the 
vexed Tariff Bill, there would be a marked improvement in gen- 
eral business, and that it would come in time to save spring 
trade. But this, like all other hopes, dependent upon the action 
of Congress, was doomed to disappointment; and, by the middle 
of March, a most unfavorable reaction in public sentiment 
set in, which lasted the balance of the month, and threatened to 
bring back in part or whole the conditions of a year ago, which 
resulted four months later in panic. It was the sudden and un- 
expected reopening of the dreaded silver agitation, which had been 
supposed to have been settled, for this Congress, at least, by the 
repeal of the Sherman Law, which terminated the panic. The 
swiftness and surprising strength with which the Bland Seigniorage 
Bill was brought up and rushed through the House; and the 
ease and rapidity. with which it passed the Senate, took the 
breath out of business men and paralyzed all thought of new en- 
terprise. As no such danger had been apprehended no one was 
prepared for it; and, when it began to be whispered from Wash- 
ington, that there was also danger of the President’s reversing his 
record on the. silver question, by signing the bill, almost a panic 
seized financial men, who immediately hurried to Washington to 
oppose his alleged purpose, only to confirm their fears that he se- 
riously entertained such a design. 


NEW YORK BANKERS AGAIN AVERTED THE SILVER DANGER. 


At this juncture, leading New York bankers, who had taken 
the bulk of the late fifty million of Government bonds, when 
the issue seemed about to fail, for want of subscriptions, appealed 
to the President to veto the bill on the ground that his Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, with his consent, had promised the takers 
of these bonds that he would veto any silver legislation during 
his term of office; and, on the further and broader ground that 
it would reopen the whole silver struggle, and paralyze reviving 
trade and industry, by renewing the conditions of a year ago 
preceding the silver panic. But even after this appeal, they sent 
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out another to the commercial bodies of the country,'backed by the 
Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, to protest in the 
most emphatic and earnest manner, and at once, or the President 
would sign the bill, or permit it to become a law, under the mis- 
apprehension that business men were not opposed to the meas- 
ure, because they had not spoken out against it. The quick, 
emphatic, and general response to this last appeal, not only by 
the leading commercial and financial bodies of every section of 
the country, but by its leading business men in all sections, North, 
South, East and West, soon convinced the President, not only that, 
the country had remained silent in face of the passage of the 
bill, simply because it had no doubt of his vetoing it, but also 
that the members of Congress, in both Houses, misrepresented 
the business interests and classes of all parts of the country alike. 
If the President had doubts upon these points, and entertained 
thoughts of letting the bill become a law, before this spontaneous 
uprising of the business community, regardless of sections, he cer- 
tainly had them dispelled by these universal protests, which left 
the whole discredited lot of politicians at Washington, deserted 
and without constituents, among the business men, of either party, 
in any quarter. With these demonstrations of true public senti- 
ment, the President could neither honestly nor consistently permit 
such a bill to pass, in face of his pledges to the people and to 
the bankers who came to the’ relief of the Treasury and took its 
last issue of bonds. Hence the excitement and fear attending the 
discovery that such a menace to reviving trade, really existed in 
the White’ House, subsided, when the misapprehensions of its 
occupant were dispelled, and the country settled down to business, 
again after the danger had been averted, hoping that Con- 
gress would soon dispose of the Tariff Bill and yo home and 
let the business of the country have a chance to recover, which 
it can scarcely hope to do, while this horde of self-seeking poli- 
ticians is in session at the capital; and, without support from the 
business men of their own constituencies, even in Populist States 


THIS NEW SHOCK TO RETURNING CONFIDENCE, 


however, has not passed away with the fright its cause occasioned, 
but has left a deeper distrust of future legislation that may be in 
store for the country hereafter, since nothing can be regarded as 
settled finally, in the present chaotic condition of parties and the 
prevalent self-seeking of political adventurers at Washington, who 
not only make no pretensions to representing the true business interests 
of the country, but openly declare themselves arrayed against them, 
and in the interest of another class, opposed both to existing laws 
and to the prosperity of the masses of the people. Yet the scare 
abroad, which threatened to continue the exports of gold that 
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had been renewed during the month, by this new silver agitation, 
subsided, after the demonstration of the business interests of the 
whole country against it, had made it appear that this particular 
danger. had been again averted. Since then the rates of sterling 
exchange ,have made further exports of gold impossible for the 
present, while it has caused foreign buying in place of selling of 
our railroad securities. With this, confidence has returned to our 
holders of those securities, and we have had a bull market the 
latter part of the month, aided by better railway returns for Feb- 
ruary, than had been expected, which is regarded as evidence that 
not only the railroads, but the business of the country, has passed 
the low-water mark of the depression that followed last year’s 
panic. It is accepted also that both are now on the way to 
recovery, if no more unexpected and vicious legislation is sprung 
upon the country at Washington. 
THE SENATE AND THE TARIFF BILL. 


Yet there is another danger, which was pointed out in this 
article last month, that has not yet been averted, although the 
immediate cause of delay in reporting the Tariff Bill to the 
Senate by its committee, which held it back over a month, while 
some of its members were speculating in sugar stocks, on the New 
York Stock Exchange, in connection with the Sugar Trust officials, 
has been removed. _ 

Although the BANKER’S MAGAZINE was the first publication to 
call attention to this incident in our modern legislative methods 
at Washington, the press of the country has since been filled with 
charges against this committee and individual members of it, who 
have been openly accused of deliberately, and unnecessarily hold- 
ing this bill in committee, simply to prolong . their chances for 
speculating, at the expense of the industries and business of all 
sections, which- have been compelled to wait another month, before 
knowing their fate, under the new Tariff. 


ALL THAT STANDS IN THE WAY OF A BUSINESS REVIVAL. . 


Although some of its members proposed to investigate these 
charges against their fellows who had been named by the press, 
neither the individuals accused, nor the majority of its members, 
seemed to consider the boasted “Dignity of the Senate” com- 
promised, nor their personal honor impugned by such charges. To 
this, has the reputation and self-esteem of a United States 
Senator fallen, both in the people’s mind and in their own, that 
such serious and public scandals as these, can be passed over, by 
honorable men, whose refusal to vindicate themselves, is a virtual 
admission. of their truth. Indeed, one Northern Senator had the 
candor and nerve to admit publicly that he had used his position 
on this committee to speculate in sugar, as well as other stocks 
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affected by the Tariff Bill under its consideration. ' But this is not 
all, nor the worst danger. There are more attorneys of the Sugar, 
and of other Trusts, holding seats in the United States Senate, who 
are preparing, and conspiring with one another, to “hold up” the 
Bill, in full committee of the Senate, as was done in the case of the 
Sherman Repeal Bill, last fall, until their clients shall get it amended 
in their special interests, or, failing in that, to prevent, if possible, its 
passage in any form. When, therefore, the long and disastrous sus- 
pense, that has prevented a general and radical business revival, ever 
since the first and worst effects of the panic had passed away, with the 
end of 1893, will cease, it is impossible to foresee. Certain it is, there 
can be no general nor permanent prosperity, until this Tariff, as 
well as our currency agitation, shall be settled, upon a basis 
satisfactory to the great majority of the people of all sections. 
This is all that now stands in the way of a trade revival, such 
as has already hegun in England and on the Continent. 


THE MONEY SITUATION. 


It is for the coming of this revival here, that our money mar- 
ket is, and has been, waiting, the past four months; but the 
present situation in financial affairs cannot change very much for 
the better, until the Tariff incubus is lifted from commercial and 
industrial interests. With that (unless some new silver legislation 
is forced through Congress), the present glut of unemployed capi- 
tal will soon be a thing of the past; for, with commercial and 
industrial activity, will also come demand, at remunerative rates 
of interest, for all the idle capital that has been piled up in our 
banks for months, like the labor that has been unemployed, earn- 
ing nothing, not only, but “eating its head off,” with the ex- 
penses of doing business that is not done. 

There has not been a change during the month, in rates for 


. money; I per cent. being the “opening, highest, lowest and 


closing” quotation for call loans; 2 to 3 per cent. for time loans, 
and 3 to 5 per cent. for Al to good two-named mercantile 
paper, at which offerings of money have been fair in-excess of 
demand. Bank loans, however, have shown a moderate expansion 
the latter part of the month, though reserves have as a rule con- 
tinued to show an increase. The increased demand came, how- 
ever, as much from increased speculation on the Stock Exchange 
and the higher prices for stocks, as from mercantile or manu- 
facturing sources. Yet the latter have shown fair increase. 
Abroad, money is also easy, but more active, and speculation on 
the London Stock Exchange in the securities of all nations, has 
increased until there has been a considerable enhancement of 


- values. Even Argentines have looked up, until the Bank of Eng- 


land has been able to sell the load of these securities it has 
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been lugging for the Baring Estate, ever since its failure, at a 
good price. These indications of trade revival in Europe are ex- 
tending to Paris and Berlin, where similar conditions exist. In- 
deed, the money situation on both sides the water has not been 
so hopeful in a long time as now, barring conditions in Italy and 
in some of the smaller and chronically bankrupt countries of 
Europe. Even Russia and South America are getting into better 
shape commercially and financially than for some years, excepting 
in Brazil, where the late civil war has disturbed her internal and 
foreign commerce. This country alone of the great commercial 
powers lags behind in this business recovery, because of the delay 
and suspense in our industrial legislation. 


THE RAILROAD OUTLOOK, 


as above noted, is also a little brighter, and the sentiment of 
Wall Street has shown this in an advancing stock market, 
notwithstanding the fear of, and uncertainty at Washington. This 
is also a hopeful sign, as the Wall Street market for railway 
and other stocks is regarded as a forerunner of the commercial 
situation, as coming business events cast their shadow before on 
the dial of the Stock Exchange, when the future is anticipated 
and discounted by speculation. The gradual widening and broaden- 
ing of this market, and its extension of activity beyond the strictly 
investment list, to cheaper bonds and stocks, is also a sign of . 
returning better times. This belief is gaining converts steadily, 
and capital is beginning to come out of places where it has been 
hiding for safety, and seeking profitable employment. Were not 
the outlook for the railways more hopeful, this state of affairs 
would scarcely be seen in the stock market; for, as yet the im- 
provement in the railroad situation has not developed. But 
it has simply stopped growing worse. This was the condition of 
affairs up to the last days of the month, until when the crop 
outlook was most encouraging, while the late returns of the last 
crops of nearly everything, show much larger ones, than estimated 
at harvest, with a corresponding increase in the amount of stuff 
back to come forward by the railroads. Reports of serious damage 
to the winter wheat crop, from the extreme cold weather, all over 
the country, during the last few days of March, has had some 
discouragement in them for the railways, should the damage prove 
to be at ali serious or extended, as now reported. But this is 
not yet believed, because of the bull speculation in Chicago in 
wheat which has found in this first accident to the growing 
crop, the first opportunity to bull the market and get out of the 
heavy load of higher priced wheat which Chicago and Wall Street 
alike have been lugging for months on a declining market. Hence 
it is more than likely that exaggeration is responsible for a good, 
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if not greater share of these reports. Yet they did have some 
effect in weakening stocks, the last few days of the month. On 
the other hand, inside holders of these stocks stood ready to take 
all that was offered, and Europe did not cease her buying, though 
the volume of her purchases was reduced. 


THE IRON AND OTHER TRADES, 


which are regarded as the next best index of the general condition 
of the country and of business, have also shown some improvement, 
though less than railroad stocks; yet it is becoming more notice- 
able and more extended each week, both in resumption of idle 
works and more activity in those already in operation. But the 
gains are still disappointing and far behind what they should be, 
with anything like a normal state of general business. The coal 
trade has adapted its output to the decreased consumption of the 
past few months, owing to the very mild winter, hard times and 
idle manufactories; and, hence is in good shape, considering it 
has. moved over 2,000,000 tons less of anthracite than since January 
a year ago; and, presumably, sold that much less. But prices 
have been well sustained in the face of wholesale shrinkage in 
everything else the past year. 

On the other hand, the textile industries of all kinds, and 
especially of cotton, have shown marked increase in activity the 
past month, and in many classes of cotton goods there has been 
sufficiently increased demand to produce a scarcity of stock in all 
hands, from manufacturer to consumer, and a consequent enhance- 
ment of values, while manufacturers of heavy goods are in most 
cases sold well ahead. Next to cotton manufactories, those of 
woolen seem to have made the most gains in point of activity, 
though prices are not generally much improved. 


OUR EXPORT TRADE, 


though not heavy, has been very good in the aggregate, and in 
some cases much ahead of a year ago, as in cotton, which is in 
more active spinning demand in Europe, as well as here, and 
more so than a year ago, when the great strike in England was 
on. Provision exports have also steadily gained over those of a 
year ago, as prices have receded from the hog famine basis of 
1893 and the demand abroad as well as at home revived. The 
outward movement of wheat and flour has been disappointing to 
the Bulls here, who loaded up last fall in expectation that Europe 
would be more dependent upon America than usual this year, 
owing to her own bad crops. But India, Russia and Argentine 
has a larger surplus than ever to sell at lower prices in gold, but 
at old prices in silver; and they have supplied the European 
markets with the bulk of what was imported, while we have 
looked on and held the biggest visible supply in sight ever known, 
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even on a big crop, waiting in ‘vain for Europe to use up her 
supplies and call upon us. Of course, we have been shipping wheat 
and flour steadily and in good volume to Europe all this crop, 
but not in any such volume as expected, as she takes only enough 
of our fine hard wheats to mix with her native and soft imported 
wheats from other countries, to produce the best milling results. 
Other breadstuffs have gone out into export only moderately, as 
supplies here at the seaboard of corn have been light, and oats 
too high, though coarser feed stuffs have been exported more freely 
than usual, namely, mill feed and hay, of which more has been 
exported, especially of the latter, than in any previous year. 
-H. A. PIERCE. 





_— == 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. . 


Mortgages in the United States—A bulletin issued by the Census 
Department embraces the mortgage indebtedness of thirty-three 
States and Territories. In 1880 the amount of mortgage indebted- 
ness was $539,646,250, while nine years after, the figures had risen 
to $1,381,684,380. The increase, therefore, during this period was 
156.04 per cent., the increase being six times greater than that of 
the population and three times that of the wealth. Most of the 
increase is of an urban character. The richest State, New York, 
has the heaviest debt, $268 per head of the population, while the 
lowest is in Arkansas, only $13. Mortgages are' less numerous in 
the South and the Rocky Mountain region, probably because it is 
difficult to secure money in those parts of the country. The 
average rate of interest is 6.73 per cent.; but it is not uniform. 
The farmer pays more than the owner of urban and suburban 
properties, the difference being between 7.27 per cent. and 6.32 
per cent. Orégon pays the highest rate, 9.39 per cent., while 
Massachusetts pays the lowest, 5.38 per cent. The returns show _ 
a tendency towards a lower rate. It fell from 6.85 per cent. in 
1880 to 6.43 in 1882, but rose to 6.82 in 1887, while in the next 
two years it fell to 6.52. The small mortgages pay the highest 
rates, while the largest ones pay the least, a fact, it is asserted, 
which is true in all cases. An attempt has been made to ascer- 
tain the causes for which mortgages were given and these are 
classified, but this information, which would be very valuable if 
accurate, is difficult to obtain. The Census Department does not 
profess to have made inquiries in all cases, but simply has taken 
a few counties and made deductions from them. Even in these 
counties the accuracy of the information in many cases may be 
questioned, and this part of the information contained in the 
bulletin is less valuable than any other. Perhaps a time may come 
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when the Census Department can succeed in. going behind the 
returns and ascertaining the causes of figures like these, and when 
this is done accurately a long advance will be made in the way 
of spreading before the world a vast amount of information of a 
highly interesting and important character. 





New Railway Expenditures—Many of the railways of the country 
are confronted with a new class of heavy expenditures which are 
the consequence of the prosperity to no small extent of the rail- 
ways themselves; we mean the necessity of abolishing grade cross- 
ings in cities, villages and other places traversed by railways. All 
over the country this question has become a highly important one, 
in consequence of the increase in population. The New York and 
New Haven road has expended a very large sum of money in the 
last few years in abolishing these crossings, as its tracks run through 
a highly settled country. The same condition of things confronts 
many other railway companies. At the present time the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad is expending a large sum in this direction, and all 
the railroads running into Chicago have been required to raise 
their tracks, for it is said that persons are injured or killed every 
day in consequence of the many railroads that run into the city 
on the street grades. The necessity for these changes no one will 
question; but the payment of their entire cost by the companies 
may be questioned. The public, however, do not seem to regard 
the question in this way. They assume that as the railways are 
of a dangerous character, as at present conducted, it is their duty 
to transform them. But as they acquired their rights in many 
cases before the villages and cities through which they now pass 
existed, what obligation is on them in the way of elevating or 
depressing their tracks? Or, in other words, of making different 
arrangements than existed at the time of acquiring their rights? 
In numberless cases villages and cities have sprung up by the 
_ side of the railways, where not a house existed when the tracks 
were laid. In one sense the growth of these places has been due 
largely to the creation and work of the railways; but ought they 
to be held responsible for the loss of life and property occasioned 
by crossing their tracks when the right thus to run them was a 
complete grant and without. any such encumbrances in the begin- 
ning? Obviously, if the public desires a change in this regard, it 
ought to be willing to bear a considerable portion of the expense; 
and in many cases this has been done. Chicago has been inclined 
to pursue an unfair and detérmined policy towards the railway 
companies. It is evident that the expenditures in this direction in 
the next few years will be enormous, and if it is borne wholly by 
the railway companies, will cut severely into the funds ordinarily 
devoted to dividends. The public ought to deal generously and 
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fairly by the railway companies, for they are not the authors of 
the mischief that must now be remedied. In this connection we 
cannot forbear to utter a word concerning the extension of the 
trolley system. As their cars are to move at a rapid speed, 
especially for long distances, ought not the public to be warned 
by the experience of steam railways and require more stringent 
regulations in this regard? It is much easier to stipulate such 
regulations in the beginning than to prescribe them afterwards. 
Surely if steam companies must change their system in this regard, 
ought not the trolley companies to be required to pursue a similar 
policy? Is it a fair thing to compel the railway companies to 
make large expenditures for this purpose and authorize rival lines 
quite as dangerous without exacting similar requirements? 





Pennsylvania Railroad Report.—The annual report of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company for 1893 was a delightful surprise to 
many persons, for the receipts and net earnings were much larger 
than they had supposed they would be. The gross earnings of 
the entire system during 1893 were $135,059,787.65. For the pre- 
vious year the same figures were $138,647,000, a falling off of 
$3,588,000, nearly. In other words, the universal depression exist- 
ing in the business world during the past year was offset by the 
natural growth of the Pennsylvania’s traffic so far that the net 
loss for the year amounted to only 3 per cent., while for the same 
period the average loss of railroad traffic throughout the country 
was something more than 33 per cent. Of course, railroad mana- 
gers, like everybody else, have economized all they could during 
the past year and the general average loss of net income has 
been less than the decrease of gross receipts, the net decline for 
all roads heretofore reporting being about 24 per cent. The net 
earnings of the Pennsylvania system for 1893 were $39,568,000, as 
compared with $40,483,000 for the previous year; showing a decrease 
of not quite 2% per cent. In view of the severe financial dis- 
turbances last summer and the exceedingly discouraging conditions 
prevailing throughout the year in commerce and manufactures, this 
is really a remarkable showing, a showing such as very few busi- 
ness enterprises in this country, great or small, could parallel. It 
was only made possible, as President Roberts shows, by the fore- 
cast and sagacity of the management ; by an intelligent perception of 
the coming depression early in the year, and by a firm and rigid 
enforcement of a restrictive economy and a sharp reduction of 
outlay in every department of Pennsylvania's affairs. Thanks to 
the elastic ability to adapt this vast system promptly and without 
violent disturbance to the changing conditions obtaining in the 
commercial and industrial world, the net results of a business 
amounting to $135,000,000 have not been seriously affected. The 
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large amount of net earnings, notwithstanding the severity of the 
times, was due largely to a reduction in the work of construction. 
Its policy for many years has been to make numerous improve- 
ments, the wisdom of which are manifest in many ways. Their 
suspension, however, in a time like this enables the company to 
continue the payment of its usual dividends, while other companies 
are obliged to reduce theirs; but which doubtless will be resumed 
as soon as the times permit. The stockholders of the company 
have been paid a return on their investment of 5 per cent. in 
cash, which is certainly far more than investors generally received 
for the past year, and they also had a dividend of 2 per cent. 
in scrip convertible into stock. If there are any other properties 
so managed as to show as satisfactory results, those interested in 
them are entitled to consider themselves as exceptionally fortunate. 





The Bank of England Loss——The loss incurred by the Bank of 
England through the mismanagement of its cashier, Mr. May, has 
had some effect on the value of the stock of the institution, and 
criticisms of its management are very numerous. In some of them 
the directors are blamed for intrusting so much authority to a 
single individual. The experience of many banking institutions is 
that far more is lost by discounting through boards of directors 
than through the action of a finance committee, or one or two 
officers who devote themselves to this business. When paper is 
discounted by boards of directors, as every one knows, it is quite 
impossible for them to pay much attention to the business in hand, 
and while they may render valuable aid, yet experience has clearly 
shown that a president or other officer who is carefully investi- 
gating into the standing and ability of those who seek to borrow, 
is more likely to serve his bank’ well than a board of directors. 
One of the warmest controversies over the Bank of England loss 
is the duty of the management to make a statement of the amount 
of loss. It is contended by some that such a statement should 
be promptly made, while others are just as strenuous that the bank 
should pursue its customary course and pay no attention to any 
demand or clamor of this kind. This is an old question and has 
a wide bearing. How far ought a bank or other corporation to 
go in the way of divulging its affairs, or of conveying information 
to its shareholders or other customers or the public? If we were 
to accept the newspaper theory, every transaction ought to see the 
light for the curiosity, if not the benefit, of the general public. 
This view, however, may be dismissed without further remark, and 
inquiry be narrowed simply to those who have business, or are 
directly interested in the affairs of the institution, and what knowl- 
edge should be imparted to them? The Canadian banks have set 
a fine example to all others in the way of very full yearly reports, 
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accompanied by ample explanations of the year’s business. We 
are not aware, however, that any special reports are ever made 
springing from any peculiar condition of affairs. It may be that 
the Bank of England has been too reticent in its reports, and 
that a reform might be effected in the way of communicating more 
knowledge to its shareholders and patrons concerning its business ; 
but, after all, this is a question for those interested in the insti- 
tution to decide. Doubtless, if the directors learn that their share- 
holders and depositors are desirous of fuller reports concerning the 
business of the institution, they will be furnished; and if this has 
not been the practice, the reason, doubtless, is because all have 
been quite well satisfied with the custom pursued. Every bank is 
desirous of pleasing its patrons, and is quite willing to adopt any 
policy that is likely to strengthen the institution, to increase its 
business, and to enhance its profits. 





THE CONSIDERATION OF NEGOTIABLE INSTRU- 
MENTS. 


For every note or bill there must be a consideration. By this 
is meant a benefit or gain to the party making the promise, or 
a loss or injury to the promisee. (Conmey v. Macfarlan, 97 Pa. 
363; Muirhead v. Kirkpatrick, 9 Harris 237.) Mr. Chief Justice 
Black has remarked that a very slight advantage to one party, or 
a trifling inconvenience to the other, is a sufficient consideration 
to support a contract when made by a man of good capacity who 
is not at the time under the influence of any fraud, imposition, 
or mistake. (Harlan v. Harlan, 20 Pa. 303, 307.) By the common 
law a promise without consideration is invalid, and to enforce 
a contract a consideration must be averred and proved.* 

Long ago sealed instruments formed an exception to the rule. 
The seal was regarded as importing or presuming a consideration, 
and estopped the party who received it from making a denial. 
By usage and custom bills of exchange and negotiable promissory 
notes have been drawn within the exceptional circle of sealed 
instruments. This principle, that a negotiable promissory note 


* **A consideration is sufficient if it arise from any act of the plaintiff from 
which the defendant or a stranger derives any profit, however sniall, if such act 
is performed by the plaintiff with the assent express or implied of the defend- 
ant, or by reason of any damage or any suspension or forbearance of the 
plaintiff's right at law, or in equity, or any possibility of loss occasioned to the 
plaintiff by the promise of another, although no potential benefit accrues to the 
party undertaking.” Rogers, J., Mercer v. Lancaster, 5 Pa. 160, 162; Hind v.. 
Holdship~, 2 W. 104. 


47 
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imports a valuable consideration, is one of the most familiar prin- 
ciples of the common law. (Hartman v. Shafer, 71 Pa. 312; Con- 
mey Vv. Macfarlan, 97 Pa. 363.) 

While this presumption applies to all parties to a negotiable 
instrument, between the original parties the maker may show that 
the consideration was lacking or illegal, or that it failed (Barnet 
v. Opperman, 7 W. 130; Randall v. Weld, 86 Pa. 357; Moeck v. 
Littell, 82 Pa. 354); and the only difference between the immediate 
parties to a note or bill and the parties to any other contract 
is the shifting of the burden of proof. (Barnet v. Opperman, 7 
Watts 130; Conmey v. Macfarlan, 97 Pa. 361, 364.*) In proving 
a failure of consideration as it once existed, the proposition is 
always an affirmative one, and the burden of proof is always on 
him. (Zé) 

It may also be remarked that the relations between parties are 
not infrequently so close that the transactions between them are 
regarded by the law with so much suspicion that the burden of 
proof is put on the person who seeks to enforce a contract, and 
who must therefore show that he has taken no unfair advantage 
of his influence or knowledge. (Miskay’s Appeal, 107 Pa. 611, 629; 
Darlington’s Appeal, 86 Pa. 512, 518.) This principle was applied 
in the case of a son, who was also a trustee under an assignment 
for the benefit of his father’s creditors, and who sought to recover 
on notes which his father had given to him. He was required to 
prove the consideration. (Huffman v. Iams, 11 At. 444.1) But 
if a note is given by a son to a father, whose genuineness is 
unquestioned, “we need not look for a consideration beyond that 
of the relationship of father and son.” (Walton’s Estate, 4 Kulp.) 

Does a non-negotiable note also import a consideration? This 
question has been answered in the affirmative in New York (63 
Hun. 335 and especially 57 Hun. 518) and by the courts in some 
other States, but not by the Supreme Court of Pennsvlvania. Non- 
negotiable instruments may be divided into two classes, those which 
are sealed, especially single bills, single bonds, and judgment notes, 
and which import a consideration like negotiable notes, or other 
sealed instruments. But unsealed non-negotiable instruments are 
regarded as not importing a consideration (Szd/e v. Anderson, 45 
Pa. 464; 20 Pa. 192); and the affixing of a seal 
to such an instrument, like a due bill, which usually does not have 
one, will not transform its character and put it in the category 


* Though a seal imports a pecuniary consideration, it only shifts the burden 
of proof. Wilson v. Wilson, 2 Pitts. L. J. 352. 

+ A consideration of natural love and affection will not support an executory 
contract. Wilson v. Wilson, 2 Pitts. L. J. 352. If the transferee is the son- 
in-law of the payee or indorser, this is not sufficient to justify a jury in pre- 
suming that there was fraud between them. Sisbing v. Graham, 2 H. 14. 
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of sealed instruments, save between the immediate ‘oe thereto. 
(Sidle v. Anderson, 45 Pa. 464.) 

To present clearly the principles which seike: to immediate par--. 
ties, their different relationships should be kept in sight. What 
are these? They exist between the maker and the payee or first 
indorser; between immediate indorsers; between the final indorser: 
and the indorsee;: between the drawer and drawee; between the: 
acceptor and drawee; between the payee and acceptor; and between 
other parties. The rights of accommodation makers and indorsers’ 
also vary, and also of indorsees on overdue paper. ) 


BETWEEN IMMEDIATE PARTIES. 


Keeping these relationships before us, we will proceed to inquire 
into the consideration between immediate parties. And we may 
begin by remarking that a voluntary engagement without any con- 
sideration cannot be enforced. (Shord v. Shultz, 43 Pa. 207; Mur- 
phy’s Estate, 32 Leg. Int. 28; Hoffman v. MacDermand, 1 Pitts. 
L. J. 197; Case v. Cushman, 1 Pa. 241; Mayor v. Kirby, 3 Leg.. 
Chron. 33, s. c. 2 Leg. Op. 111; Murphy’s Estate, 32 Leg. Int. 28.) 
On one occasion B. sold his interest to K., who was his partner, 
and took his notes for the purchase money and transferred them 
to D., though still retaining the ownership. Afterwards they were 
re-transferred to B., who brought a suit to D.’s use against K.; 
D. settled with K. allowing B.’s indebtedness on the partnership, . 
and a note for the balance from K. to D. was given to his attor-. 
ney. B. was not estopped from repudiating D.’s settlement and 
recovering against K., for as K. had given no value he was not 
prejudiced by the settlement. (K/ase v. Bright, 71 Pa. 186.) In 
this action evidence of partnership debts paid by K. was not admis- 
sible as a set-off. 

A promise to pay the pre-existing debt of another without a 
consideration is of like character and void. (Phila. & Reading R. 
Co. v. Johnson, 7 W. & S. 317; Bittenbender v. Sunbury & Erie 
R. Co., 40 Pa. 269; Paxson v. Néelds, 137 Pa. 385.) A promissory 
note, therefore, given by a widow for the amount due to a creditor 
of her husband, or on the creditor’s request, is without considera- 
tion and cannot be recovered. (Paxson v. Nields, 137 Pa. 385.) Nor 
will a consideration created by a creditor's promise to renew a 
note suffice. (/0.) 

A promise to pay the debt of another which is due, or payable in 
future, is a good consideration for forbearing to sue, either generally 
or for a specified period. (Downing v. Funk, 5 Rawle 69; Muirhead 
v. Kirkpatrick, 9 H. 237: Petrtie v. Clark, 11 S. & R. 383; Silvis 
v. Ely, 3 W. & S. 420; Johnes v. Potter, 5 S. & R. 519; Clark v. 
Russel, 3 W. 213; Haymaker vy. Eberly, 2 Binn. 510.*) The 


* A promise to forbear generally, without specifying any time, is a suffi- 
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promise, however, to be effective, must be accepted. (Shupe v. 
Galbraith, 32 Pa. 10.) And any forbearance of a money right at 
law or in equity, if done at the other party’s express or implied 
promise, imports a consideration. (Sz/vs v. Ely, 3 W. & S. 420.) 
But if there is no legal cause of action, a forbearance to sue is 
not a valid consideration for a promise to pay. (Smzth v. Phila- 
delphia Bank, 14 Pa. 525, 531; jacobs v. Curtis, 11 Leg. Int. 27.) 
Or, if the promisee could not have sued within the specified period 
of forbearance, there was no consideration for the promise. (Gilbert 
v. Watson, 2 Am. L. J. 260.) But if the debt was not due at 
the time of the promise, or was voidable in consequence of the 
debtor’s infancy, or was barred by the Statute of Limitations, this 
is no defense to the action against the promisor. (Hesser v. Steiner, 
5 W. & S. 476.) 

There is a distinction between a merely voluntary engagement, 
and one on the faith of which the other party does some act or 
makes some agreement. (Dundas v. Sterling, 4 Pa. 78.) Thus, S., 
the indorser of a promissory note protested for non-payment, signed 
an agreement which, after stating that the maker of the note had 
arranged with the holder for its renewal and reduction at stated 
periods, consented that the protested note might be held as col- 
lateral security, and to take no advantage of any delay given to 
the maker. The holder accepted the agreement and extended the 
time. This agreement was founded on a good consideration, for 
the indorser did agree to forbear a right which he had in equity 
to enforce the creditor to proceed on the protested note, and he 


cient consideration; for, by a forbearance in general, without adding any par- 
ticular time, is to be understood a general forbearance. Evidence of a promise 
to pay in consideration that the plaintiff would wait, forbear, or give time 
indefinitely, or for a reasonable time, at the instance and request of the defend- 
ant, will maintain an action against the promisor. And when the plaintiff is 
requested to forbear, and a promise made to pay the debt, and he does for- 
bear, it is such evidence as will maintain the suit.” Rogers, J., Kean v. Mc- 
Kinsey, 2 Pa. 30, 31. 

An agreement, in consideration of the receipt of the defendant’s promis- 
sory note in payment of the claim, to stay proceedings on an execution, and to 
enter satisfaction on the judgment, ‘‘ when notes to be agreed upon are given,” 
in the absence of proof of the giving them, is no defense to an action on the 
note received. A/eft v. Claridge, 31 Pa. 106. If the notes had been delivered 
to the plaintiffs, and they had refused to enter satisfaction on the judgment, 
the defendants would have been entitled to set off any damages, sustained by 
reason of the breach of contract. /0. 

A. gave a bond to B., conditioned to pay a hundred pounds on the rst of 
April, 1810, on which C. made the following indorsement: ‘10 ‘April, 1817, I 
do hereby agree, that the within bond shall be paid in one year after the above 
date, witness my hand the day and year above written,” which was signed by 
C. It was held that, without proving a promise by B. to forbear to sue A., 
or show some other consideration, B. could not recover from C. on this agree- 
ment. Bixler v. Ream, 3 P. & W. 282. 
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waived his right to pay it off himself and proceed against the 
principal. He thus disarmed himself of two important legal rights 
at a time when, by pursuing either, he might have made himself 
perfectly safe. (Dundas v. Sterling, 4 Pa. 73.) 

A promise to forbear without adding any particular time is 
regarded as a total forbearance. (Clark v. Russel, 3 W. 213; Hay- 
maker v. Eberly, 2 Binn. 510.) This is for a reasonable time, which 
is a question for the court. (Caldwell v. Hettshu, 9 W. & S. 51.) 
The forbearance must be dona fide, and at the defendant’s request. 
(Clark v. Russel, 3 W. 213.) But whoever promises to pay the 
debt of another, in consideration of such forbearance, is not liable 
if the original debtor has been sued. (/6.) 

An agreement between a debtor and creditor to accept a part 
of a debt for the whole is regarded void for want of considera- 
tion. (Brockley v. Brockley, 122 Pa. 1; Knittle v. Compton, 4 C. P. 
Rep. 117.) “ But,” says Mr. Justice Clark, “there are many excep- 
tions to the rule. It is otherwise, for example, where the amount 
of the claim is disputed or contingent, where there are mutual 
unsettled demands, where the creditor receives some new benefit or 
advantage, or, when the agreement is for composition between the 
debtor and several creditors.” (/b. 6; Chamberlin v. McClurg, 8 W. 
& S. 31; Fleming v. Ramsay, 46 Pa. 252; Brown v. Sloan, 6 W. 421.) 
And “the actual acceptance of such smaller sum is not a good 
discharge of the debt even as accord and satisfaction.” (Martin 
v. Frantz, 127 Pa. 389, 395; Mechanics’ Bank v. Huston, 11 W.N. 
389; Wolstrom v. Hopkins, 103 Pa. 118; Rumberger v. Golden, 99 
Pa. 34; Rice v. Morris, 4 Wh. 249; Hartman v. Donner, 74 Pa. 40.) 
But the compromise of a doubtful claim is a sufficient consideration. 
(Muirhead v. Kirkpatrick, 9 H. 237; Brown v. Sloan, 6 W. 421; 
Clement v. Reppard, 3 H. 112; Smith v. Philadelphia Bank, 14 Pa. 
525, 531; Auzttle v. Compton, 4 C. P. Rep. 117.) 

A married woman’s debt which she is not legally, but is morally 
bound to pay, is a sufficient consideration to support an obligation 
under seal by a third person to pay the same. In a case requir- 
ing the application of this principle, Mr. Justice Mercur said: “It 
has been held to be a sufficient consideration to support the 
promise of the wife herself made after her coverture has ceased 
and she has become sui juris. (Brown v. Bennett, 25 Smith 420; 
Trout v. McDonald, 2 Norris 144.*) The tendency of the authorities 
is to treat the disability of a married woman as a personal privi- 
lege which does not extend to any person who unites with her in 
a contract. Thus, if she execute a note jointly with her husband 
she may not be bound, yet he shall be bound for the whole. 
(Unangst v. Fitler, 3 Norris 135; Hope Building Association v. 


.* Concerning her moral duty to repay a loan of money, see Kelly v. LZoby, 
15st Pa. 176. 
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Lance, 6 W.N. 219.) If, then, the indebtedness of a’ married woman 


is a sufficient consideration to support a promise. made by her 


after the coverture is removed, we cannot see why it may not 
support the promise of a third party, especially when coupled with 
the additional consideration shown in this case. The note in ques- 
tion extended the time of payment of the whole indebtedness for 
one year for money past due; and a further consideration is 
imported by the note being under seal.” (Leonard v. Duffin, 94 Pa. 
218, 220.*) But a married woman who holds the notes of her 
debtor has no right to transfer them to him in consideration of 


-an annual payment of interest during her life, without her husband’s 


knowledge and consent. (Hinkle v. Landis, 131 Pa. 573; even since 
the act of June 3, 1887.) 
The mutual fraud of the parties to a note is a binding con- 


sideration. Says Mr. Justice Paxson: “The books are full of cases 


where a party to the fraud has sought relief in the courts from 
the consequences of his unlawful act, but the decisions have been 
uniformly adverse to such applications. It is not the province. of 


the law to help a rogue out of his toils. The rule is to leave 


the parties where it finds them, giving no relief and no counte- 


mance to contracts made in violation of statutes.” (Wénton v. Free- 


man, 102 Pa. 366, 3,691, citing Hershey v. Wetting, 14 Wright 240; 
Evans v. Dravo, 12 Harris 62.) This rule was applied in the fol- 
lowing case. A., who feared bankruptcy and intending to defraud 


his creditors, parted with his property to his brother B., taking 


four notes therefor. As the transaction was a mutual: fraud, B. 
could not have defended had A. enforced the payment of either 


of the notes. As he could not set up his own fraud as a defense 


against the payee, neither could he make this defense against a 
bank which had taken one of them as collateral security.. (Winton 
v. Freeman, 102 Pa. 366.) In such a case the question of the 
failure of consideration does not arise, for there is no bona fide 
consideration. (/0.t) 

But a note procured by fraud is generally worthless, and the 
door of justice is shut against its collection. Thus, A. was indebted 
to B., and C. held two promissory notes against B. While B.’s 
failure was impending, C. wrote to A. and proposed to transfer 
his notes against B. to him for the purpose of having them set 
off against the debt he owed to B. A. received the notes and 
gave C. his note indorsed by S. In an action against the indorser 


* A wife purchased a farm in her own name, paid half the consideration 
money from her separate estate and gave her notes for the balance, which were 
paid partly by execution against a portion of the land and partly from its earn- 
ings. She held the farm against the creditors of her husband, though he lived 
there with his wife. TZate v. Carney, 14 Atlan. 327; s. c. 13 Cent. 97. 

+ A-court of equity will not relieve either party to an executed contract, 
founded on an immoral consideration. McDonald v. Campbell, 3 Pitts. L. J. 554. 
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it was held that the two notes might be given in evidence, for 
the purpose of showing that the transaction was a contrivance to 
defraud B.'s creditors. (Richter v. Selin, 8 S. & R. 425.) In another 
case a creditor of a husband who held a judgment note executed 
by himself and his’ wife after his death obtained a new note 
from her on a fraudulent representation concerning the time of 
payment. It was held that payment might nevertheless be enforced. 
(Blee v. Giltman, 12 At. 479.) Again, a person bought a house 
of another, but before possession was given the seller claimed the 
heater and gas fixtures, and threatened to remove them. To pre- 
vent their removal the purchaser gave his note for their value, but 
refused to pay it. As there was no fraud or duress in procuring 
the note his refusal was not legally justified. (Weyskham v, Dettre, 
8 N. 506, or 536.) 

An illegal consideration vitiates a note. It enters directly into 
the instrument, and is followed up because the law will not per- 
mit itself to be violated by mere indiscretion. (Morris Run Coal 
Co. v. Barclay Coal Co., 68 Pa. 173, 188; Swan v. Scott, 11 S. & 
R. 164; Lestapies v. Ingraham, 5 Pa. 82.) A promissory note, 
therefore, given in a gambling transaction is void though negotia- 
ble in form, and in the hands of an innocent holder for value. 
(Harper v. Young, 112 Pa. 419; Umger v. Boas, 1 H. 601; Gaw v. 
Bennett, 153 Pa. 247; Moss v. Jones, 1 W. N. C. 96; Brua’s Appeal, 
55 Pa. 294; Smith v. Bouvier, 70 Pa. 325; Kirkpatrick v. Bonsall, 72 
Pa. 155; Fareira v. Gabell, 89 Pa. 89; North v. Phillips, 89 Pa. 255; 
Dickson’s Ex. v. Thomas, 97 Pa. 278; Waugh v. Beck, 114 Pa. 422; 
see Smith v. Kammerer, 152 Pa. 98; Durr v. Barclay, 8 Pa. C. C. 
285.) So is a bond given to secure a settlement of differences in 
a stock-gambling transaction (Griffith v. Sears, 112 Pa. 523; Elliott 
v. Callan, 1 P. & W. 24); and a contract in which the gain or loss 
of the parties depends on the happening of an event in which 
they have no interest (Gaw v. Bennett, 153 Pa. 247); a judgment 
note given to a political candidate in consideration that he would 
withdraw in favor of another (Ham v. Smith, 87 Pa. 63); a check 
in payment of an entrance fee to a horse race (Comly v. Hillegas, 
94 Pa. 132); and also a note given by a husband to a wife in con- 
sideration that she would not oppose proceedings for a divorce. 
(Kilborn v. Fteld, 78 Pa. 194.) In all cases of this character the 
consideration is illegal and cannot be collected, regardless of the 
innocence of the owner.* But if a license is required to sell. a 

* “(On no subject have courts shown more determination than in their decisions 
as to the validity of mercantile notes or bills of exchange when in the hands 
of a bona fide indorser. Yet such note or bill, though held by an indorsee who 
paid full value for it, is not recoverable if it can be proved that it was given 
to secure money won at play; and this, because, if the law were not so held, 
the acts against gaming would be evaded by giving the obligations a particular 
form.” Huston, J., Léoyd v. Leissenring, 7 W. 294, 297. 
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specific thing, whiskey, for example, which is not obtained, and it 
is sold and a note is taken therefor, the consideration is not illegal, 
and it may, therefore, be collected. The vendor's infraction of the 
law, thereby subjecting himself to a penalty for his disobedience, 
is no defense to a purchaser who has received the thing purchased. 
(Rohter v. First: Nat. Bank, 92 Pa. 393.) 

The compromise of a criminal charge of a public nature is not 
valid consideration for a contract. (Kearney v. Smith, 2 Luz. L. 
Reg. 170.) But a note given in settlement of a criminal. prosecu- 
tion for obtaining money or goods by false pretenses is founded 
on a lawful consideration (Rothermal v. Hughes, 134 Pa. 510; Geer 
v. Shade, 109 Pa. 180; Steinbaker v. Wilson, 1 Leg. Gaz. 76*); for 
the settlement is authorized by statute. At common law, though, 
the consideration was not valid. Again, the compromise of an 
action of slander, in which the words are not actionable, is a good 
consideration for a note for the payment of money (O’Keson v. Bar- 
clay, 2 P. & W. 531); and so is the settlement of a prosecution 
for assault and battery. (Castner v. Cornell, 1 Luz. L. Ob. 58; Rush- 
worth v. Dwyer, 1 Phila. 26.) But a payee’s promise that he would 
not prosecute the son of the maker of a note for forgery would 
be illegal and could not be enforced. (ational Bank v. Kirk, 90 
Pa. 49.) 

A note given for a patent right is not valid without having 
those words indorsed thereon, for it is a violation of the act of 
1872. (Bowen v. Kemerer, 33 Leg, Int. 170, s. c. 5 Luz. L. Reg. 
104. See Butterfield v. Stien, 1 W. N. 413; Kraft v. Gingrich, 6. 
York Leg. Rec. 151.) But whoever uses this shield must bring 
himself strictly within the law (Wright v. Baum, 1 W. N. 107; 
Baldwin v. American Manufacturing Co. 1 W. N. 107), and if a 
note of this character has been’ negotiated, a dona fide holder 
acquires a good title (A/etropolitan Bank v. Sieber, 33 Leg. Int. 193), 
though he is not relieved from showing that he acquired the note 
before maturity and for value without notice. (Horstman v. Zim- 
merman, 3 Cent. 249.) 

If a note is given for an entire consideration, part of which is 
legal and part illegal, there can be no recovery thereon; but if 
there are several distinct considerations, some of which are legal 
and some illegal, the legal ones may be recovered. (Frazzer v. 
Thompson, 2 W. & S. 235; Yundt v. Roberts, 5 S. & R. 141. See 
Sylvester v. Girard, 4 R. 185.) Thus, no action would once lie on 
a note given for a tavern reckoning exceeding twenty shillings; 
but if other items of account entered into the consideration, it was 


* A contract whereby one who is threatened with a criminal prosecution for 
fornication and bastardy agrees to pay to the mother a stipulated sum is enforce- 
able even though it is executed to stifle prosecution. Rohkrheimer v. Winters, 
126 Pa. 253. 
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good for their amount. (Yundt v. Roberts, 5 S. & R. 139; 8. ¢. 
Duchman v. Hagerty, 6 Watts. 65, overruling Ogden v. Miller, 1 
Bro. 147. See Chase v. Burkholder, 18 Pa. 48; Scattergood v. 

Waterman, 2 Miles 323.) 

When a note is obtained by duress the consideration is lacking, 
and the promised payment of money cannot be enforced. The rule 
has thus been expressed by Mr. Justice Trunkey (Union Nat. Bank 
v. Dersham, 4 Penny. 467, 472): “Any contract is voidable, not 
only where the circumstances were sufficient to and did intimidate 
the particular person, because of his or her infirmity, though insuf- 
ficient to intimidate one of ordinary firmness.” In the case in which 
this rule was declared, the threat of a forgery prosecution was 
made by a director of a bank to a depositor if he did not settle a 
claim which the institution had against him, which he settled by 
giving his note and afterwards paid. In an action to recover the 
amount, the testimony was insufficient to establish the charge of 
duress. 

When a promissory note is obtained by duress of the maker, 
and is indorsed by another without any knowledge of the fact, 
the indorser may set up the maker’s duress in an action against 
him. by the original holder. (Griffith v. Sitgreaves, 90 Pa. 161.*) 
“Had he signed the notes with knowledge of the duress it would 
have been his own folly, and the consideration being good, the 
plaintiffs would have been entitled to recover.” (Paxson, J., 167.) 
Had the note been acquired by another in good faith, the indor- 
ser could not have availed himself of this defense. (/6.) Whether 
a note is signed under the pressure of duress is a question of 
fact for the jury to determine. (/6. See Cuesta case, 136 Pa. 62.) 

A promissory note which is given to obtain possession of goods 
which are wrongfully withheld, is without consideration between 
the parties and is therefore void. (White v. Heylman, 10 Casey 
142.) 

Renewals and extensions may now be considered. The renewal 
of a note, by which more time is given to the maker to discharge 
his obligation, is a good consideration for the new note (Gatzmer 
v. Pierce,6 W.N. 432; Muirhead v. Kirkpatrick, 9 H. 237; Petrie 
v. Clark, 11 S. & R. 383); nor can the maker resist payment of 
it on the ground of a want or failure of consideration in the 
original. (Gatzmer v. Pierce, 13 Phila. 88; Holmes v. Paul, 5 Clark’s 
Pitts. L. J. 461; t Schuylkill Rec. 117; 2 Jd. 391; 
Muirhead v. Kirkpatrick, 9 H. 237.) But an extension of time for 
a valuable consideration to a joint debtor to pay a note will not 
discharge either debtor. (Baring’s Appeal, 9 Cent. 394.) 
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* When a note is obtained by duress, the drawer is not precluded from set- 
ting this up as a defense, because he retains an indemnity from a liability for 
which the note was given. Gillett v. Ball, 9 Pa. 13. 
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_ In the way of modification and applications of’ this principle, it 
may be remarked that an extension on the primary obligation for 
an indebtedness is a sufficient consideration for a promissory note 
which is given as collateral security therefor. (Van Gorder v. Free- 
hold Bank, 7 At. 144.) The release of the drawer of a note and 
of the indorsers thereon, and the taking of another which is to 
be used as a collateral security and the assumption of the obliga- 
tion to account to them therefor, is a yielding of advantage and 
a submission to inconvenience which form a sufficient considera- 
tion. (Muirhead v. Kirkpatrick, 9 Harris 237; Hind v. Holdship, 
2 W. 104; Mercer v. Lancaster, 5 Barr 162; Esling v. Zantzinger, 
1 Harris 53.) In jones v. Horner, a promissory note was given 
and accepted to renew and extend the time of payment of a 
former note of the defendant which was itself given for a similar 
renewal and extension. There was also evidence that the defend- 
ant undertook to pay the original debt, which was the debt of 
another, and that the note was given and accepted with this under- 
standing. This was regarded as a sufficient consideration for the 
renewal note. (Rezley v. Dean, 36 Leg. Int. 304.) In a contract 
for the purchase of land it was specified that all payments were 
to be forfeited if there was delay beyond the time fixed for the 
other payment. The sender gave his note for an extension of the 
time. It was decided that he could not defend against the note 
on the ground of a defect of title. (Jones v. Horner, 60 Pa. 218.) 
But a promise to pay interest upon an over-due note is no con- 
sideration for an agreement to extend the time of payment. (Dow 
v. Chambers, 37 Leg. Int. 399.) 

As a nudum pactum cannot be sustained, an agreement for an 
extension of time for paying a note without consideration is of 
this character. (Partridge v. Partridge, 2 Wright 78; Campbell v. 
Daly, 25 Leg. Int. 124; Rice v. Morris, 4 Wh. 249.) Without some 
consideration, as long as the original obligation to pay is in force 
a new promise is a mere nudum pactum. (Case v. Cushman, 1 Pa. 
241.) Thus, the payee of a note which was payable at a fixed 
time with interest, agreed with the maker prior to maturity that 
the time of payment should be extended, and that interest thereon 
at the same rate should be continued. The agreement was declared 
to be without consideration, and could not be used by the maker 
as a defense to an action on the note.* In the Partridge case 
“the contract having been ‘made before the debt was due, it was 
deemed of like effect as if made after, though in many cases a 
contract made before would ‘be binding which would not if made 
after, as where a creditor, in consideration of the payment of 
interest in advance, agrees before the debt has become due to 
extend the time of payment.” (Trunkey, J., in Rumberger case, 99 


* Rumberger v. Golden, 99 Pa. 34; Partridge v. Partridge, 2 Wright 78. 
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Pa. 36.*) Likewise an agreement by a third party to pay a bond 
one year after the time specified in the condition is a mudum 
pactum, and an action cannot be sustained thereon. (Sizzler v. Ream, 
3 P..& W. 282.) In the case in which this principle was applied, 
Mr. Justice Ross said: “The law is well settled that some spark 
of consideration must be shown in order to support a claim 
founded upon a promise. The smallest spark of benefit or accommo- 
dation is sufficient to create a valid consideration for a promise, 
but still that spark must be so alive as to be seen and discovered.” 
In the Bixler case it was declared that not even a spark had been 


shown. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





Ss 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE JAPANESE FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD. 


The financial organs in Japan at present consist of: 1. The 
Bank of Japan (The Nippon Ginko); 2. The Specie Bank (The 
Shokin Ginko); 3. The National banks (The Kokuritsu Ginko) ; 
and 4. The private banks (The Shiritsu Ginko). The Nippon 
Ginko, or the Bank of Japan, has its main office in Tokyo, the 
metropolis, its branch offices in Osaka and Bakan, and is the cen- 
tral bank of Japan, as the Bank of England. The Yokohama Sho- 
kin Ginko, or the Yokohama Specie Bank, has its main office in 
Yokohama, its branch office in Kobe, and meets the requirements 
of the foreign trade. The Kokuritsu Ginko, or the National banks, 
have their main offices, numbering 134, and branch offices, 149 
(1889). The Shiritsu Ginko, or the private banks and other com- 
panies engaged in banking business, number 950 (1889). These 
National and private banks are situated in many different parts 
of the country, and supply the monetary demands of those who 
are engaged in commercial, agricultural, and industrial pursuits. 

The order, according to date of the establishment of the above 
banks, is: Ist. The National banks; 2d. The Yokohama Specie 
Bank; 3d. The Nippon Ginko; and 4th. The private banks. The 
National banks of Japan were first started after the model of 
American National banks in the year 1876 (IX. year of Meiji), 
with the privilege of issuing bank notes, and in conformity with the 
regulations for National banks of Japan. Subsequently, the Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank, the Nippon Ginko, and the private banks were 
established, being necessitated by the development of the domestic - 
commerce and industry and the foreign trade. As to the term of 
existence, the Nippon Ginko, the Yokohama Specie Bank, and 

. * A promise to release a debt is not the same thing as an actual release, 
and if there is no sufficient consideration for the promise to release, the promise 
is nudum pactum. McNutt v. Loney, 153 Pa. 281. 
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the private banks have no limit, except a few which may be per- 
mitted to continue their business on application to the authority ; 
‘but all the National banks shall be dissolved according to the 
regulations, on expiration of the term. 

As the National banks were set up one after another since 1876, 
each with the term for twenty years, some must expire in the 
year 1896 (XXIX. year of Meiji) What steps will the Japanese 
Government take as to these National banks expiring is a great 
question nowadays among the persons ‘interested in the monetary 
world. If we investigate into the actual condition of the National 
banks, while they are looked upon as benefiting the merchants only, 
they are in reality agricultural or industrial banks, and the funds 
accommodated to farmers and manufacturers have mostly been 
transformed to fixed estates. Just imagine what financial distress 
and embarrassment will take place if the National banks, on their 
expiration, liquidate the assets and liabilities and dissolve them- 
selves. Some have, therefore, insisted upon prolonging the term of 
National banks, but it is contrary to the wish of the Japanese Gov- 
erument. The National banks work in different ways to satisfy 
the local demands, and consequently they cannot act harmoniously 
with the change of financial conditions. For this reason the Im- 
perial Japanese Government has wisely introduced the central bank 
system of England, France, and Germany, and established the Nip- 
por Ginko as the central bank of Japan. Considering this, it is 
evident that it is impossible for the Government to grant the 
peclangetion of the term of National banks. 

Some concluded that the best plan for the National bank will 
be to continue its business with all its resources and liabilities as 
a private bank after its expiration. A doubt, however, as to the 
practicability of this plan is that, according to law, a joint-stock 
company cannot continue its business when there is even one 
shareholder disconsenting to the continuance, and it is, of course, 
questionable whether all the shareholders of the bank will agree to 
continue its business or not after the expiration of the term. 

The Eastern District Association of National Banks, the ‘most in- 
fluential association of the kind in Japan, stated its views in detail 
upon the subject in question at the close of fast year to H. E. 
Watanabe Kunitake, Minister of State for Finance, and, as its re- 
sult, the Government was about to propose a motion to the Im- 
perial Diet with a view to enable the National banks to continue 
their business as private banks on consent of the majority of the 
shareholders. Unfortunately, the House of Representatives was or- 
dered to dissolve toward the close of last year, but we strongly 
believe that said motion will be unanimously seconded by both 
Houses of Diet at its next session. If so, we should think it a most 
harmonious way of settling fiscal matters, thereby promoting the 
good of the country. 
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A PLEA FOR A RATIONAL CURRENCY SYSTEM. 


An oak, exposed to a storm, is strained from root to branch; decay- 
ing limbs break and in their fall carry toa common ruin smaller and 
weaker, though still sound stems. hen the fury of the tempest 
ceases the tree remains, shorn of its defects and its strength revealed ; 
what is left is sound and it will continue to live, adding new leaves and 
limbs of tougher texture as it gains in stature, strength and age. So 
with the banking system of the United States. The whirlwind of dis- 
trust that swept over the land last summer gave it a thorough test; 
pruned of its unhealthy and weaker members, it has emerged sound in 
root, body and limb; and having, unlike the Argentine, the Australian 
and the Italian systems, withstood the ordeal, now enjoys a perceptible 
gain in credit. So sound indeed has it proven, and so safely may it be 
left to grow to supply present and future needs, according to the ten- 
dencies already exhibited, that to discard it for another species or a 
newer planting would be wanton waste. 

There is little need to recount to bankers the history of last summer; 
it suffices to notice only the salient features of events pertinent to the 
subject of this paper. The financial difficulties experienced seem due to 
the habit of legislative meddling with private contract—-the effort to 
make that compulsory which in its very essence is voluntary. The 
original sin was the legal tender act of the war period, but the immediate 
cause, the persistent attempt to fix, by law, the price of a precious metal 
in defiance of the state of the market—as vain an undertaking as to 
regulate the force of the wind by act of Congress. When the storm 
came, the very restrictions imposed as the acme of legislative wisdom 
to prevent such difficulties, obstructed necessary measures for their 
relief and thus operated to aggravate them. The distress was mitigated 
through the wisdom and fidelity of the associated banks of New York 
and other money centers. These put into use a method of mutual 
insurance, the outcome of their own experience and sagacity, and through 
it established their credit on a higher plane. Although prohibited to 
loan when below the legal limit of reserve, they set the law at naught 
and loaned freely that they might save. Though forbidden by an enact- 
ment that violates moral right to coin their own credit, they assumed 
the burden of responsibility and coined it for their own use, thus releas- 
ing, for the service of their customers, their store of current money. 
And when, in the intensity of the prevailing distrust, this was hoarded, 
disdaining at such a time to consult the profit and loss account, they 
bid a premium in the market for it to pay it out again at par. Whocan 
estimate the fortunes held intact, the homes saved, by their skillful and 
courageous acts? And who can estimate the greater beneficial results 
that might have been attained had they been free to act in the crisis as 
their judgment dictated ? 

When the National banking system was established, it embodied what 
was then recognized as the best results of experience, acquired through 
years of mingled mistake, disaster and success, but as if cast in an iron 
mould it did not allow for the acquirement of further experience. The 
policy of the restriction on circulation has its warmest advocates amon 
bankers, yet we see ove instance of harm arising from it. The prohibi- 
tion to loan when the reserve falls below the legal limit has seemed 
essential to sound banking, yet, if heeded during the recent panic, would 
have wrecked many whom its disregard saved. The terror of men in 
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times of panic, lest funds may not be forthcoming for obligations soon 
to mature, the failure to meet which means ruin, leads them to hoard 
what current money comes within reach, thus tending to bring on the 
evil dreaded. The remedy for this fear, we have learned, is to pour out 
money and credit like water—to loan on everything that is good security 
more freely than at other times, but to advance interest to such a rate 
as will induce an early repayment; yet, under the law, this remedy is 
unavailable. 

The defects of the currency system provided by law are clearly seen, 
and much thought has recently been expended in the hope of perfecting 
it. The need of some system is generally conceded, though a few, dis- 
senting from the general view, believe coin alone sufficient. That coin 
can be made to answer is not denied, but the cost will be greater. To 
use coin alone requires the investment of sufficient capital in the precious 
metals for that single use; on the other hand, a paper currency, repre- 
senting a claim on other forms of wealth, puts those forms to double 
use and in that measure economizes. By it, under security of commodi- 
ties, commodities may be exchanged. Prudent bankers, however, hesi- 
tate to assume, singly, the responsibility of a note issue. The relation 
of note-holders and depositors to a bank, while theoretically the same, 
is in practice much different. Note-holders, as a rule, do not know the 
bank, its officers or the degree of credit it is worthy, and are not under 
obligations to it; in seasons of distrust they very generally insist on 
redemption. The depositor, on the contrary, deposits through choice, 
under the idea of advantage to himself; he generally is, has been, or 
expects to be a debtor to the bank for loans, or other favors; he is 
acquainted with the standing of the bank and the reputation of its 
officers, consequently in a panic is less likely to make demands than the 
note-holder; the depositor, too, is rarely a note-holder, for he converts 
his receipts of notes into deposits. For these reasons ‘it is undesirable 
for isolated banks to issue circulation. 

In the Clearing House certificate, a device of American bankers, there 
seems to exist the germ of a rational system. Originating in 1860 to 
meet an emergency suddenly arising, its most happy success gave 
promise of a solution of the currency problem then so perplexing ; but, 
soon stifled by the prohibitory tax on circulation other than National, 
it has remained dormant, reviving only, in successive crises, to palliate 
evils that the law-made system could not successfully deal with; had it 
been left free to develop, it is not unlikely that it might have prevented 
many of the financial evils inflicted on us since that date, in particular 
those flowing from the superstition that government can make money 
having value out of most anything. Exactly into what it might have 
developed it is impossible to any. but, it is believed, that a currency 
system similar to the one hereinafter suggested would lie in the natural 
course of development. 

To create a good system there needs be added to present Clearing 
House certificate methods, redemption features and a device to auto- 
matically vary the rate of interest to accord with the fluctuations in the 
supply of loanable capital. Under guarantee of a wider association of 
banks than those of a single city, it would seem impregnable in a panic, 
and thus would relieve banks of. the anxieties connected with the care 
of an individual issue, as much as does now the National system. 

It is desirable that whatever system is adopted, be an outgrowth of 
present banking methods, adapted to the National and State banks 
already existing ; that the circulation provided be elastic; that it be 
capable of expansion to keep pace with the growth of the country in 
resources ; that it be not made dependent on the existence of a symptom 
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of poverty—the Government debt—for its continuance ; and that, above 
all, it be not directly the product of legislation, subject to frequent 
change through the misconceptions of legislators little skilled in finance ;: 
at least, that legislation, if any is had, be permissive, not constructive. 

Such a system is here roughly outlined : | 

An association of banks not limited as to number. 

Circulating notes to be issued by it under the joint guarantee of all its 
members. 

The notes to be redeemable on demand, in gold, at the principal - 
money centers. : 

A redemption fund, to consist of gold deposits into the treasury of the 
association by its members, induced by payment of interest made at 
pleasure and repayable on demand. 

A ratio of reserve to liability at which it is desirable to maintain the 
redemption fund to be determined, then, to maintain it at that ratio, 
vary from time to time, the rate of interest to be paid for deposits; 
should the fund fall below the ratio, advance the rate; should it rise 
above, lower the rate. ; | 

The notes to be put into circulation only by repayment of the redemp- 
tion fund’s deposits (if preferred to gold), and loans of the association 
to its members on pledge of securities approved by its managing com- 
mittee, as are now Clearing House certificates. The rate of interest 
charged for loans to be the same as that paid for deposits and vary 
with it. 

After payment of expenses and losses, the remaining profit to be 
divided among the banks in proportion to their respective capitals ; this 
would be something appreciable, for, should the ratio of reserve average 
fifty per cent. of the issues, the amount of interest received would double 
that paid. It is expected that the rate of interest would average as low, 
if not lower than that now paid by metropolitan banks on daily balances, 
and this would cover the whole cost—expenses included—to the borrow- 
ing bank, to be yet further reduced by the dividend accruing on its 
contribution to the guaranteeing capital. Loans should be terminable 
at the will of the borrowing ‘bank, but should not be called in, except on 
failure to maintain margins, or where there is a separation from the 
association. The managing committee, however, should have power to 
call in a percentage of all loans outstanding, if needed to maintain the 
reserve ; and, as a last resort, to assess the guaranteeing banks, in pro- 
portion to capital, for the same purpose. The notes issued should not 
be the obligations of individual banks, but of the association, which 
should assume the whole charge of their preparation, issue and redemp- 
tion. Under the plan proposed, the issue of circulation would appear 
as a loan of the united credit of all the banks to any individual bank, on 
the security of collateral, and at the market rate of interest, and would. 
seem therefore, so far as experience indicates, to possess the essential 
conditions of sound banking. 

The association would logically begin with the Clearing banks of New 
York ; these could invitesuch of their correspondents to join who would 
undertake to conduct business in the way approved as legitimate and 
safe. As membership. aside from the assurance of safety in a crisis, 
would be advantageous, directly, on account of the share of profit inuring 
from the aggregate circulation, and indirectly through the greater local 
ab aes it would not be difficult to induce banks to surrender 
methods regarded unwise, and confine themselves to the sound lines a 
wider experience has suggested ; a result, the attainment of which would 
greatly enhance the credit of the united banks. 

Unrestricted by Government regulation and left free to develop in 
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accord with the wants of business, the association might; in time, assume 
an international character ; banks connected therewith might gradually 
spread with the spread of American commerce into Canada, Mexico, the 
commercial cities of South America and other countries. 

As the proposed association is designed to further the interests of 
banks, it should have no direct dealings with the public, lest it should 
in some way enter into competition with them ; bothin its redemptions 
and in its borrowings for the reserve it should deal through its members ; 
nevertheless, as the credit of the association would be higher than that 
of any single bank, enabling it to borrow at lower rates, and in panic 
times to retain deposits that individual banks could not control, it would 
be advisable to issue to its members certificates of deposit of the asso- 
ciation for sale to the public, bearing a rate of interest slightly less than 
that paid on general deposits, the difference between the two rates to 
constitute a commission to the bank negotiating them, payable to it so 
long as they remain uncancelled ; in this way the banks could make use 
of the higher credit of the association to lower the rate of interest. The 
certificates, too, would afford a low rate, convertible investment for trust 
funds and the reserve balances of savings banks, insurance and trust 
companies which will be much needed when the National debt is paid. 
To cover the expenses of redemption in the redemption cities, a com- 
mission could be allowed the banks making them. 

Although, to the writer, an interest-regulating device seems the most 
essential feature of any currency system designed to adjust itself auto- 
matically to the varying exigencies of commerce and to the alternate 
optimistic and pessimistic feelings of those engaged in it, it does not 
seem to be so regarded by those who have recently put forth views on 
the subject; it is therefore necessary to set out in detail the reasons 
which appear to require it. When the desired ratio of reserve to circu- 
lation and deposits is determined it can be maintained by varying the 
rate of interest paid for deposits and charged on loans; if the reserve 
falls, the fall may be checked and its rise induced by advancing the rate 
in successive steps until the rate which will effect the purpose is found ; 
should the advanced rate cause the reserve to increase beyond the ratio 
desired, a lowering of the rate will aid to bring about the proper adjust- 
ment. That such would be the effect is known by the experience of the 
Bank of England, whose reserve is kept at the proper ratio by similar 
means; it is believed, however, that the method suggested would be 
more effective, because it is proposed that the variation in rate shall take 
effect on all loans, outstanding and new, by and to the association, and 
not simply on new loans, as with the Bank of England, and doing this 
its fluctuations need not be so wide to produce the desired effect as in 
its experience. 

A circulation, for the redemption of which there is no adequate incen- 
tive, and that costs little to issue, is liable at times to exceed the needs 
of commerce, and can only adiust itself to them by causing a general 
rise in prices. To guard against this, the motive for redemption and 
the inducement to issue must vary in strength from time to time, as the 
amounts presented for redemption indicate a redundancy or otherwise. 
A rise in the rate of interest would induce the presentation of notes for 
redemption, and the deposit of the resulting gold for profit; the same 
rise would make it less profitable to take out circulation and would lead 
to its retirement. The reverse effect would be produced by a fall in the 
rate; it would now become more profitable to take out circulation, and 
less profitable to retire or present it for redemption. The rise would 
increase the ratio of reserve, and the fall prevent its unnecessary 
increase. A rise, too, would induce the deposit of sufficient additional 
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gold, upon which safely to increase issues in order to move the crops, 
or provide additional circulating medium during panic periods when 
other forms of credit are not available; it would also insure its prompt 
retirement when the exigency passes. 

The reserve would be a “ finance meter; ” its fluctuations marking the 
state of trade. If falling, it would show either a spirit of speculation 
leading to overtrading, which a higher rate would check by lowering 
profits, or a diminution in production, likely to derange business unless 
economy in consumption is induced. If rising, it would indicate a lack 
of enterprise needing stimulation by prospect of profit, or an over-pro- 
duction of consumable things that should beconverted into fixed capital 
to prevent waste. 

A surplus of consumable products may be converted into instruments 
of production (fixed capital) by withdrawing capital and labor from the 
production of consumable things, and applying them to the construction 
of other instruments of production, thereby increasing wealth; if not 
done, too many consumable things are produced, prices fall, and the 
capital and labor engaged in their production are not sufficiently remu- 
nerated, businesses dependent on them suffer, these again affect others, 
until the depression becomes general. A deficiency in products for 
consumption, or conversion into fixed capital requires that they be con- 
sumed or converted with economy. As the lowering of the rate of 
interest would stimulate conversion by making it profitable, so a rise in 
the rate would discourage conversion. Should it at such a time con- 
tinue through the construction of railroads, factories, etc., the way is 
paved for a financial revulsion, which, occurring, would still best be 
relieved by a rapid rise in the rate of interest. By such advance the 
united banks could safely place at the service of the business community 
their entire resources of credit secured by the wealth of the country 
pledged tothem. The surety of obtaining loans when needed and their 
extra cost would induce their postponement until needed. The high 
rate would draw to the service of those needing from every quarter and 
aid to palliate the usual ill effects of a panic. 

Financial panics are almost always caused by a continuance of the 
scale of business necessitated by a period of great production into one 
of small. The crisis is reached when banks can no longer bear the 
strain of supplying means for this unproductive trading and occurs 
because the symptoms of overtrading have not been detected soon 
enough and methods ‘of checking it are absent. One marked sympton 
is a drain of gold, or whatever composes the reserves of banks. The 
export of gold is not of itself ricer tage: ggeise for value therefor is 
received ; but when, as now, a structure of credit is based upon it, it 
has a value to sustain credit far exceeding its exchangeable value. For 
this reason only, it is desirable to retain enough gold to safely support 
bank deposits and circulation at the maximum figure required to effect 
the usual exchange of commodities. When in a locality the crops yield 
less than the average, the community dependent thereon must either 
consume less or must part with some of its previously saved money to 
buy things from elsewhere. Now, if the price of money can be artificially 
raised, there will be a stronger inducement to consume less and what 
must be bought will cost less in money. In addition, whatever that 
community has to sell will find, on account of its greater relative cheap- 
ness, a readier market elsewhere and to the extent marketed diminish 
the export of money. 

What is true of a village is true of a nation. If the export of gold 
may be checked by bidding higher for it, then the variable interest 
feature proposed will enable its export to be checked, just when and to 
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the extent desired. And if capital may be’so used as to prevent the 
occurrence of financial crises, then this feature, too, as the endeavor has 
been made to show, will direct its application to the correction of ten- 
dencies that usually produce them. 

A further means of protecting the reserve is available in the character 
of the securities taken from the individual banks as pledges to secure 
the circulation issued to them. A banker could logically divide all 
a into two Classes, viz.: zustruments of production and things pro- 
duced. . 

In the first would be placed land, buildings, railways, factories, ships, 
etc., etc. In the second all commodities to be consumed in the support 
and enjoyment of life. 

Land, as a security for circulation, once thought desirable, is now, 
through unfavorable experience, discarded ; yet why it is unsuitable has 
seldom been told. The reason appears to be that it is generally owned 
by as many persons as can command the capital to do so (the fact that 
it is always largely mortgaged is an indication that more hold it than 
have capital for the purpose); there being no further capital to invest 
in it but that arising from surplus production, there can be no market 
for it except through the capitalization of savings—a sale of land to pur- 
chase other land cutting no figure, as the two operations cancel each 
other; so when there is no surplus production and consequently no 
savings to capitalize, the market for land is destroyed: and it is just at 
such a time, if ever, that it needs be realized upon to sustain values. A 
few years of little or no surplus production, followed by one of defi- 
ciency, would wreck any currency scheme based on land. Government, 
State, municipal and railroad bonds are now more generally suggested, 
but that there is inherent in these, too, the same objection that lies 
against land, though less noticeable, because existing in less quantity, 
seems not to be suspected ; yet, neither also is there capital to invest in 
these, but that arising from savings subject to capitalization ; when there 
is need to realize on them, realization on any scale is impossible. It is 
otherwise with pledges of things produced for consumption. While the 
pledge of instruments of production is really only a pledge of the income 
derivable from them, that of consumable products is a pledge of their 
whole value. Land has value because of the things it will produce, con- 
sequently the thing produced is the value sought. Because of things 
produced transportation facilities exist and it is from them Government 
revenue is derived. For them the people expend almost all their 
energies and for the reason that they must be consumed within a short 
time, if life continues, the market for them is never closed. As circula- 
tion would be issued to facilitate the exchange of things produced for 
consumption and in proportion to the extent that they are being 
exchanged, and as it will be redeemed and retired as the exchanges are 
completed, it would seem, if the reasons set forth weigh, that the ordi- 
nary discounts of commercial banks, based on consumable things in 
process of exchange, would supply the best, as it is the most logical 

orm of security for its redemption. 

[t seems obvious that to open the way for the proposed system, the 
repeal, or modification of the tax on circulation other than National, 
must be effected. ; 

A fear prevails that repeal would entail the evils of “wild cat” bank- 
ing; yet may not the proposed association itself be the most effectual 
bar to it? Its members, existing in every quarter of the land, would 
seek, in the ordinary routine of business, to convert at once into coin 
every tin, Et received not yielding a revenue; notes of competing 
banks would be promptly presented for redemption, and in case of fail- 
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ure to redeem, the issuing institution would be closed by due process of 
law. But a greater safeguard-would be that, as deposits are the most 
profitable part of the business, the desire to better credit in order-to 
attract them would lead to membership ina similar association. Indeed, 
such an association would be able to control the issues of the Govern- 
ment itself! Holding the mass of the money of the country, it could 
present for redemption from time to time sufficient of its obligations to 
compel the maintenance by the Treasury of the ratio of reserves believed 
by the banks to be siege | 

Every one has the moral right to give and receive amy obligation 
freely agreed upon. To found a policy on the violation of right is surel 
a mistake ; the evils sought to beavoided may, in a measure, be incited 
but other and greater evils are entailed. In the natural course the evils 
themselves suggest a cure which in time follows while the law- produced 
evils are avoided. At all events, it does not become a banker to suggest 
a privilege for his class denied to others. Equity alone considered, the 
tax should be repealed; still, owing to the existence of the fear men- 
tioned, a modification opening the way to the proposed system may be 
more likely of accomplishment. An amendment to the present act tax- 
ing State bank circulation, providing that “issues of notes intended 
for circulation redeemable, at the option of the holder, in New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco and New Orleans, under the joint guarantee of 
State, National, or State and National banks, having paid-up capital 
aggregating one hundred million dollars or more, shall not be taxed,” 
would remove legal obstacles to the proposed system, and would enable 
it to be put into operation without constructive legislation. 

In one of A¢sop’s fables is represented a carter stuck fast in the mud, 
who after vainly applying the whip fell on his knees and besought help 
of Hercules ; the He appearing, gruffly bade him “clap his shoulder 
to the wheel.” Is there not in this a moral for us? So long as we fail 
to utilize all the means at our command, does it become us to assist- 
ance of Congress? Are we not apt, as experience teaches, asking for 
bread to receive a stone? We are not forbidden to co-operate ; we are 
not forbidden to borrow and lend; and are even permitted, under a 
penalty, to issue circulating notes. The road is open to achieve all the 
benefits of the association recommended, save alone in the issue of cir- 
culation. Had it been in existence last summer, is it not likely that the 
united credit of'all the banks, coupled with a sufficiently high interest 
rate, would have diverted into our own coffers that stream of gold, the 
export of which startled the nation into a frenzy of alarm? Since the 
reserve feature, in its essence, is but a device to borrow on the credit of 
all and lend to those in need, would it not have been a natural and most 
effective means to combine and equalize.the several reserves >—and have 
operated to prevent the runs which only isolated banks suffered? Bycalm- 
ing the public fears, would not have been avoided that dearth of cur- 
rency experienced in money centers?—drawn therefrom to render 
more secure cautious country bankers ‘compelled, singly, to face the 
storm. Would it not, too, have enabled the banks to expand their loans 
when the need was so sore, or, at least, to have avoided that decrease, 
which, because it lessened deposits diminished a form of credit that, 
according to recent statistics, is habitually utilized as a means of pay- 
ment through banks to an extent over ninety times greater thancurrent 
money ? e diminution from this source, in the ordinary facilities for 
exchange, suffered by July 12th, is apparently sufficient to account for 
the phenomenal depreciation in the market value of securities taking 
place. And is it not possible, since, at times, loans commanded a rate 
exceeding sixty per cent. per annum, that even at the cost of a ten-per 
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cent. tax, a temporary issue of notes might have been more economical, 
in the emergency, than to have paid a premium for currency? As the 
adoption of any one of the means suggested would have rendered less 
necessary a resort to the others, the value of an association, through 
which all might have become available, seems beyond computation. 
The leaders of the two political parties seem weary wrestling with the 
financial problem, which, though always up for settlement, never gets 
settled, and remains but to delay their most cherished plans. The party 
in power, too, exhibits a strong desire to repeal the tax on circulation in 
the hope of a settlement. It shows, also,a wish to sever the too intimate 
relations existing between the Treasury and the private financial interests 
of the country. An indication that the’ banks are able and willing to 
assume the entire burden of the latter would meet, it is believed, a ready 
response.--A Paper read by E. S. Sheffield, cashier of the Santa Barbara 
County National Bank, at the convention of the California Bankers’ Asso- 
czation. 





SAVINGS BANKS—THEIR MISSION AND DUTIES. 


In their origin Savings Banks were eleemosynary in character, organ- 
ized primarily for the safe keeping, while affording some returns in form 
of interest, of the funds of the poor too scant in volume to permit of 
direct investment ; and, secondarily, that these funds, of considerable 
amount in the aggregate, should be so massed as to become available 
to the borrowing class in community. Except as to the secretary or 
other officer on whose time large demands were made, the officials ren- 
dered services without compensation, with the usual results that duties 
were neglected or were performed in a perfunctory manner, and that the 
best possible results in the way of interest were not attained by the de- 
Pomens while a large class of borrowers were shut out by restrictive 

ws, rules and regulations. Good men were usually in nominal con- 
trol, but having no pecuniary interest to stimulate them in the discharge 
of their duties, the State was compelled for safety to step in and pre- 
scribe the nature and proportion of their investments, reducing the in- 
stitutions to machines, and substituting for intelligent action automatic 
methods, with the consequence that usefulness has been impaired, the 
returns of the depositor ‘Hive been small, and the deposits have been 
scaled down from time to time, and yet bankruptcy, in many cases, has 
not been avoided. 

In the Down East States, the savings institutions adhere to their 
original character, but as the Atlantic is left the people grow wiser ; in 
the Western States the majority of the savings banks are capitalized, 
and when the Pacific Coast is reached their eleemosynary character is 
wholly lost, for here there is not an institution but has a capital stock, 
or its equivalent in the form of a reserve fund, in which the mass of de- 
positors are not interested otherwise than as affording security for the 
safety of their deposits.’ There is not supposed to be a savings bank on 
the t where the rank and file of the depositors participate in the 
election of directors or officers, or have any voice in determining the 

licy of the institution. That the banks are best served where those 
in control have a pecuniary interest in their prosperity is a fact that 
must be obvious to every one. There is no sense of duty that, as a stim- 
ulus to the best exercise of the faculties of the mind or the activity of 
the body, can compare with the sensitiveness of the pocket. Here the 
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banks are organized primarily in the interest of the stockholders, with 
resulting and incidental benefit to the public—the eleemosynary has 
given place to the fiduciary; they are the agents, the factors, the ‘com- | 
mission merchants of the depositors, and as such, and not otherwise; do 
they owe allegiance to any one or to the community in general. 

Sustaining the relation of. fiduciary agents to a multitude of deposit- 
ors who have no organization among themselves, and who conse- 
quently can have no representatives to protect their interests, it is emi- 
nently right and proper that the State, through bank commissioners, or 
otherwise, should so far supervise the operations of the banks as to see 
that they perform their part of the contract with the depositors as set 
forth in their respective by-laws, rules and regulations—and here the 
duties of the State cease: Beyond this there is no more occasion or 
justification for regulating a savings bank than for regulating a commer- 
cial bank, a manufactory, or a mercantile establishment. There are 
always those in community who have a sublime faith in the power of 
the law or in an expressed public opinion to adjust matters which, if 
left alone, will better adjust themselves—such parties would prescribe 
posture in prayer and limit the length of sermons inthe pulpit. The 
savings banks of this city and State are under control, as a rule, of per- 
sons skilled in business affairs, men of good reputation, who have em- 
barked portions of their capital in the guarantee funds of the institu- 
tions, and who are moved by every consideration that addresses itself 
to the well-balanced mind to conduct affairs with prudence; and yet 
these parties are continually counseled by relatively inexperienced per- 
sons as to the conduct of business, while the directors and officers of 
commercial banks are left to grope in the dark, no advice being ten- 
dered them. : a 

CThat the first object of a savings bank should be the safety of the 
funds in its keeping, is a truth supposed to be recognized by all) When 
advice is offered that savings banks should carry larger amounts of cash, 
and should lend with greater caution, and insist upon more ample mar- 
gins, the advice should be well received, although as an incident, a 
diminution in the rate of dividends must follow. But counsel has not 
been given from this standpoint. The constant suggestion has been 
that rates of dividends should be reduced to discourage deposits and 
thereby to encourage trade, manufactures and land speculations. 

In this connection it is to be remembered that safety at best is rela- 
tive only ; there is no absolute safety for the twenty-dollar piece a man 
has in his pocket, whether he is on the street, at his office, or by his 
own fireside, with his wife and other niembers of his family about him. 
The Scriptures say that “riches take to themselves wings,” and they 
further remind us that “ thieves break through and steal.’’ No savings 
bank can keep money on hand, or deposit it, or loan it with absolute 
safety. All is comparative. It is a peculiarity of money that each dollar 
requires watching ; general supervision is insufficient ; hence it is that 
the safety of moneyed institutions depends upon the capacity and hon- 
esty of those in control and not upon adherence to arbitrary rules. No 
set of rules can be adopted that will bind dishonest men, nor that will 
compensate for want of experience and ability of honest ones. Busi- 
ness is never autumatic—live forces are required to keep the wheels in 
motion. Alexander T. Stewart conducted business successfully in New 
York for sixty years; within two years after his decease his successors 
found it necessary or advisable to retire—rules were not wanting, but 
brain power. | 

The ability that will preserve money in a savings bank, or elsewhere, 
from diminution is not all that is wanted. There must be faculty for 
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increasing the store—there must be dividends. A low rate of dividend 
does not of itself signify safety of deposits. It may signify many other 
things—wastage, a large expense account, lack of enterprise, adherence 
to antiquated methods, etc. That the methods and policy of the sav- 
ings banks of the State are not particularly open to attack should per- 
haps be inferred from.the fact that they have survived the financial 
crisis of 1893, and it may perhaps be reasonably claimed in their behalf 
that what has served them in the greatest of American panics known to 
history will be found sufficient on a possible future occasion. 

There are no natural antagonisms bétween commercial and savings 
banks, their spheres of action boing quite distinct. (It is the province of 
the former to furnish the means whereby the farmer is enabled to mar- 
ket his crops, the merchant to anticipate collections when goods are 
sold on credit, the manufacturer to realize on his wares so soon as they 
are ready for sale without awaiting the advent of a purchaser or the ex- 
piration of a term of credit.) It is the mission of the savings banks to 
make farm productions in increasing quantity possible by enabling those 
of limited means to acquire land, and to stimulate the growth of manu- 
factures and the march of improvements by purchase of the bonds and 
loans upon the stocks, of industrial and quasi public corporations. 
Briefly, it may be said, savings banks through their natural operations 
create wealth ; the commercial banks handle it; each supplements and 
is the complement of the other. Savings banks are creative ; commer- 
cial banks administrative; when nothing is created there will be noth- 
ing upon which to administer. 

heccatty much has been said, mainly by parties interested, as will 
later appear, of the necessity or advisability of limiting the rate of divi- 
dends that may be paid on deposits, and of fixing the maximum of 
amounts that may be deposited in one name, with a view of inducing or 
compelling the owners of money to employ their funds in trade and in 
commerce, in manufacturing, or in the purchase and improvement of 
real estate. 

As to rates of interest, the tendency of mankind is to hoard; and 
money is kept out of the ground, out of old stockings and out of safe 
deposit boxes only by the promise of accretions. Money seeks the best 
market and lowering rates here would only cause exportation or em- 
ployment elsewhere. Rates of interest for ten years have not been high 
enough to attract any considerable amount of foreign capital—lower the 
rate, and what little foreign capital is here would leave. Concerted ac- 
tion of all the savings banks on the Coast, were anything of the kind 
possible, would not govern the rate of interest. If too high a rate was 
fixed, the funds of the bank would remain unemployed; if too low a 
rate, they would have no money to loan, for individuals would claim 
their money and handle it direct. (Of all wild financial delusions that 
have ever obtained, the wildest one is that rates of interest ever have or 


- ever will be determined by the State or by any association of its people ; 


they are determined by the law of demand and supply, and as between 
lenders and borrowers that law is voiced by the borrowers ; the latter 
may compel a reduction of interest at any time by collectively abstain- 
ing from borrowing. This is the secret of the reduction in rate from 
five per cent. per month current .in the early fifties. Money, or per- 
haps it should be said its use, is a commodity, and like other commodi- 
ties, has no immutable and unchangeable value. At any given time it 
it is worth just what it is worth in the market, and it is im ible to 
see how any movement can consistently be made to fix the price of 
money that does not at the same time fix the price of wheat, sugar, 
beeves, town lots, and rental of houses. Not only are the directors and 
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officers of savings banks under obligation to secure for the benefit of 
their depositors current rates of interest on their loans, but their own 
self-respect demands that their acts shall show that they are not entire 
strangers to the principles of finance as expounded by Adam Smith, 
Ricardo, John Stuart Mill and other authorities on the subject of politi- 
caleconomy. The question of interest on money has had the attention 
of the world from the days of the patriarchs to the present time. Moses, 
it appears by the record, allowed the Jews to take interest from a 
stranger, but not from their-own people; but rates were not discussed. 
The laws of Rome allowed interest at rates two or three times as large 
as those now current in California. The three eminent writers above 
named and scores of others have written exhaustively on this subject of 
interest and have demonstrated that all attempts to control rates by 
legal enactment or by artificial means are as futile as was the attempt to 
control the price of bread during the French Revolution one hundred 
years since. And yet once a month, at least, some head bobs up se- 
renely in this community, and, in ignorance of the lessons of history, 
the teachings of philosophy, and the science of political economy, with 
childish simplicity, asks the savings banks to reduce the rate of in- 
terest. : 

As to amount any one person may deposit with any one institution, 
the theory is that the unhappy possessor of money to a large amount, 
not being able to lodge it with the bank of his choice, will rush furiously 
forth and invest it in a commercial enterprise, in a manufacturing plant, 
in developing a mine, in subscription for the stock of a railroad ora 
navigation company, or in the purchase of real estate of his neighbor— 
the latter having the preference with the majority of the theorists. This 
theory will not hold water for many reasons, a few only of which need 
be mentioned. The funds lodged in large sums with savings banks are 
chiefly those of estates, widows, wards, non-residents, and of men ad- 
-vanced in life who have retired from active business. There is on deposit 
with the savings banks of this city several millions of dollars in the 
aggregate under control of the judges of the Superior Court (the probate 
department taking the lead), and in many instances the sums are large, 
say, in excess of one hundred thousand dollars—in such cases the money 
being distributed between several banks. If the honorable judges cannot 
lodge this money with the savings banks, what shall they do with it ? 
Is it any safer in a commercial bank, or is it in the interest of the busi- 
ness community that it be locked up in safe-deposit boxes? | 

Take the case of absentees. Many persons proposing to be absent 
from the State for a few months, or perhaps years, leave money in large 
sums with the savings banks to be drawn against for expenses and to be 
available for business purposes upon their return. Is it proposed to 
detain such people at home, or as an alternative to compel them to ap- 
point an individual as an agent ? 

So long as the funds of estates and others remain on deposit, they are 
a part of the loanable capital of the State, swelling the amount thereof 
and tending thereby to reduction in rates of interest ; they are available 
in the way of loans for the developing and conducting “| every variety 
of business enterprise, playing substantially the same part as they would 
if invested direct by the owners. Remove this class of deposits trom 
the savings banks, and one-half of the amount thereof would disappear 
so far as their being of use in this State is concerned. The disappearing 
half would. find its way to secret hoards, to safe-deposit boxes and to in- 
vestment in securities, foreign to California. The effect of this disap- 
pearance would be a scarcity of money that would forbid the making of 
new loans for months and probably for years. 
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The difference between an abundance and a scarcity of any commodity 

is not well understood. A diminution of five percent. in the customary 
quantity of any article in general use will render that article scarce, and 
advance abnormally the price of what there is in the market, while an 
increase of supply by the same percentage will make the commodity a 
drug and depress the price of all that is for sale. So it is with capital 
or with ready money ; decrease the amount of loanable capital until 
only nine-tenths of the would-be borrowers can be supplied, and there 
is not partial but general distress ; and rates of interest will advance, not 
simply one-ninth or one-tenth, but fifty per cent. more or less. So itis 
with coined money ; decrease the volume one-tenth, and there is general 
distress ; not only is the one-tenth gone, but nobody seems to have any 
money. The ae 1893 will, for a time at least, stand out in the history 
of the United States as the period of its greatest financial panic, and yet 
not ten per cent. of the capital of the country had been withheld from 
use, and not ten per cent. of its ready money had been withdrawn from 
circulation when the trouble commenced—the lock-up came later as the 
result of the scare. 

The idea is harped upon that if the facilities afforded by the savings 
banks for the safe handling of money were withdrawn from capitalists, 
the latter would at once embark in trade or manufactures, in the build- 
ing of railroads and steamships, or in the improvement of real estate, 
or, above all, in the purchase of lands and lots with or without improve- 
ments ; but it is nowhere suggested that they would engage in agricul- 
ture in any of its branches; and yet the great need of the State is 
agricultural development ; not of the kind that raises wheat or any other 
specialty and sells it below cost of production, but of the sort that makes 
homes. Farming in California to-day is a failure if upon it is based the, 
hope that a fortune will be realized in five or ten years that will enable 
the operator to remove to a city and live at his ease; but it is nota 
failure when the object is to live on the farm, confining wants in the’ 
main to what the farm can supply and gradually accumulating the com- 
forts and, to some extent, the luxuries of life. Abundance of rural 
population and diversified farming are the crying wants of the State. 
Raising of wheat as an exclusive crop impoverishes, and its cultivation 
as such has been abandoned by all the older States of the Union. Cali- 
fornia will follow suit by and by; as its people grow wiser, we will have 
a rural population of prosperous and contented farmers. 

The farmer, and particularly the small one, is dependent on the : avings 
banks for means wherewith to make a home. City capitalists do not 
lend in small sums, and the local ones demand excessive rates of interest. 
The enormous development of the agricultural and horticultural inter- 
ests of this State in the past ten years is largely due to the savings banks 
of San Francisco—and who shall say that in fostering these interests 
they have not made the best possible use of the money with which they 
have been intrusted? Supposing a maximum limit is fixed for deposits 
in savings banks and that as a consequence a sum, large in the re- 
gate, is withdrawn, does anybody for a moment suppose that it will be 
invested in the various enterprises already suggested P 

The construction of railroads and the building of steamships are 
specialties in which the general public, in the light of experience, will 
not engage. Will old men, widows and estates embark in trade, com- 
merce or manufactures, and, if so, is it desirable that they should? In 
these employments capital must be supplemented by skill, by judgment, 
by training and youthful energy; when these*are wanting, disaster 
inevitably results. 

Is it desirable at the present time that capital be embarked in build- 
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ings in San Francisco? For twenty years, at least, buildings, whether 
for business or residence purposes, have been in excess of the needs of 
the inhabitants. Is any good purpose served by the erection of build- 
ings to stand idle or take their tenants from those constructed some 
years since and which must thereafter remain unoccupied ? 

- The suggestion urged with greater zeal is that the lessening of deposits 
in savings banks would help the real estate market. Is it desirable that 
such market be so helped? Is it in the interest of the community as a 
whole that real estate should be active, at advancing prices, of course, as 
otherwise there would be no activity ? Advance in price of land and 
lots is perhaps an evidence of general prosperity where they are bought 
for immediate use, but not so when purchased on speculation. Specula- 
tive purchases are evidences of boom times, and productive of boom 
prices, and booms, it has been demonstrated time and again in California 
and elsewhere, are worse in their effect than earthquakes or epidemics. 

It is in the interest of the State and of the city of San Francisco that 
the prices of real estate should become or should remain low and that 
rents should be moderate. A party contemplating embarking in trade 
or in manufacturing enterprise considers the question of rent or cost of 
plant and of taxes, but not that of interest, for no man of well-balanced 
mind expects under such circumstances to borrow his capital to any 
great extent. 

The community at large is not interested in the question whether 
there shall be frequent changes of ownership of real estate; the outcry 
in this behalf is from those who have lands or lots for sale, or who 
expect to make commissions through sales. A, B and C are real estate 
owners ; D, E and F are capitalists ; the first three wish to reverse the 
positions ; they not only advise the second three to buy ; assuring them 
that the investment is the best possible one to be made, but they call 
upon the moneyed institutions to reduce rates of interest or refuse 
deposits to the end that the second three may be in a sense compelled 
to buy. Is the public interested in the question of which three shall be 
capitalists and which real estate holders? Newspapers have long lent 
their aid ; frequently corporations who deal in money are asked to assist 
holders of real estate to unload. If any good purpose was served by the 
unloading process, co-operation might be secured ; but, until it shall be 
made to appear that the new capitalist will make a better use of his 
money than the old, title to real property, so far as the public is con- 
cerned, may as well remain unchanged. 

Adam Smith, in the Wealth of Nations, lays down the principle that 
the best possible is done for the nation when each individual does the 
best possible for himself, and he bases this on the ground that a man 
will serve himself more faithfully than he will serve another, and that 
consequently the community is best served where every man is his own 
master. Attempts to regulate business by legislation always fail of the 
desired effect, and resolutions adopted at public meetings to the same 
end are a nullity when their bearing is upon third parties. Meddling is 
a habit with governments and with communities—that is, meddling with 
the course of events, meddling with the course of trade; it is ever with- 
out beneficial effect, and it would be fortunate if it could be said, without 
injury, but such is not the case. The legislators and the reformers 
always bungle—their efforts are akin to an attempt at repairing a watch 
for the moment out of order with a hammer and cold chisel. 

Here and elsewhere, in regard to savings banks and otherwise, it may 
safely be admitted that business is not perfectly well balanced. This has 
been so from the beginning and will be so to the end of time; but in- 
herent in the abuses, great or small, is the tendency to their own 
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correction. In another day and with another generatign there will still 
be a want of balance, but the preponderance and the deficiency will not 
be located at the same points. 

The need of this and every other developing State is a capital in great 
quantity and circulating medium in large volume, and these can only 
be had in greatest abundance when the owners are least hampered in 
their employment. 

It matters little who handles capital or who counts money if it is here 
and in use. Money controlled by commercial or savings banks, by in- 
surance companies or by individuuls, finds its way with unerring 
certainty to that point and that business where the need is greatest, 
provided its safety can be assured; and without such assurance there 
should and there can be no expectation of loans or investments. 

The assertion that large capitalists are availing themselves to any 
considerable extent of the facilities afforded by savings banks for hand- 
ling money is not supported by facts. The average of the deposits in 
the savings institutions of the city is considerably less than one thou- 
sand dollars, while if those of the whole of the State are included the 
average is still less. Now, if any considerable share of the aggregate of 
deposits is the property of wealthy people and is -lodged in large sums, 
it must necessarily follow that each small depositor has but a trifle to 
his credit. Such is not the fact ; deposits are graduated ranging from 
a single dollar upward, and there is no breach of regularity in gradation. 
There are no classes of depositors—the poor shade into the rich and 
there is no line of demarcation. There are few really large deposits in 
any of the banks, and when there is one, almost without exception, there 
are behind it facts and circumstances that were they known would 
justify its lodgment and its receipt. 

In this community savings banks have done their work well; they 
have been faithful and diligent, conservative and prudent, and yet not 
wanting in enterprise; they have crystallized into solid substance vapor- 
ous and straggling dollars that without their aid would have remained 
scattered or been dissipated and would never have been visible in the 
form of capital. Impair their usefulness or narrow their sphere by need- 
less or mischievous restrictions, anc a diminution of the total of avail- 
able capital will follow ; with diminution of capital will come financial 
distress, not partial but general, affecting and to an extent peenees 
every branch of business; and no class in community will feel the 
effect more seriously than operators in real estate.—A Paper read by 
Lovell White, cashier of the San Francisco Savings Union, at the conven- 
tion of the California Bankers’ Association. 
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THE RELATIONS THAT SHOULD EXIST BETWEEN 
CITY AND COUNTRY BANKS AND THE ADVAN- 
TAGES THAT WOULD RESULT FROM THEIR 
COMBINED ACTION DURING PERIODS OF 
FINANCIAL STRINGENCY. , 


Many acute financiers contend, and with good reason, that the troub- 
lesome times for bankers are not yet passed. Whether or not their 
opinions prove to be true, while there remains a reason for them, it ‘is 
needful that every safeguard should be employed to avert further disas- 
ter. After a battle weak positions are discovered. During the lulla 

ood officer, profiting by experience, will strengthen them. A weak 
eature of banking in California, made very apparent during the mone- 
tary panic of last year, is the lack of co-operation and of uniform systems. 
Mr. E. S. Sheffield contributed to our last convention a paper directly in 
line with my subject. Had his suggestions taken practical shape, there 
is no estimating the benefits which would have accrued to our State. 
It is hoped now, that by a re-presentation of the subject, we may be 
brought to a realization of the necessity for action. Could the expe- 
riences of the last few months have been anticipated, a close relationship 
would have been formed between the San Francisco bankers, and an 
invitation to co-operate would have been extended tothe country. With 
the events of this period yet fresh in our minds, when we were compelled 
to bear the burdens of the entire people, we can realize the benefits 
which would have followed organization. 

It is well that we should at first consider the relations as existing 
between San Francisco bankers, before formulating plans to embrace 
the country. Unless their relationship is close, and their practices 
uniform, no successful general system can be maintained with the coun- 
try. Each interior banker will be governed by the requirements of his 
city correspondent to whom he looks for credit. It was painfully appar- 
ent tq us of the country, that these bankers were not leagued for mutual 
pana, th during the peer Had they been, the healthy reserves which 
they are believed to have held, would have been combined, and the 
age a demands made on the interior would have been withheld. 

he complete and immediate suppression of business throughout the 
entire State would not have followed. We are almost forced to the 
opinion, that the demands were made under the inspiration of a timidity 
resulting from the weakness of an isolated business method, without a 
careful consideration of necessities. It was well known that the coun- 
try bankers, in anticipation of the harvest immediately at hand, had 
strained their credit to the last limit, and that by many the demands made 
on them could not be met. A peculiar result followed—a general shift- 
ing of city accounts; San Francisco was besieged by interior bankers 
seeking money. The lack of co-operation in the city was again appar- 
ent. At the expense of a neighbor banker, new accounts were obtained, 
and advances made at increased rates of interest by him who was in the 
enjoyment of a satisfactory reserve. There was occasion for great 
alarm and for the employment of extreme caution. The desire 1s to 
show simply, that by a concerted policy of indulgence by the San Fran- 
cisco bankers, opportunity might have been given the creditor to obtain 
returns from a reasonably abundant harvest, without requiring from him 
a complete suspension of business. Later in the season, it is gratifying 
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to know, a decided and important co-operative action was taken, the 
effect of which will be of benefit to every bank in the State. I refer to 
the discontinuance of the practice of allowing overdrafts. The interior 
will be compelled eventually to take the same action. 

The Clearing House Association in itself furnishes a sufficient organ- 
ization by. which the city bankers may be brought to a similarity of 
method. Assuming that they will co-operate, they should maintain 
uniform relations with their country correspondents, based on conserva- 
tive banking principles. The limit of credit extended should be fixed 
by the ability of the borrower to secure. Tangible security in all cases 
should be exacted, which could be made available in time of distress, 
This rule, in connection with that abolishing overdrafts, would tend to 
a wholesome and much needed restriction of the rapidly growing credit 
system. There are certain other principles which should govern the 
conduct of our business, irrespective of location. But for the restric- 
tions placed on National banks under their admirable system, the 
results of the year would have been far more disastrous. 

Before systems can be favorably presented, certain practical proposi- 
tions, I may say, difficulties, must be successfully met. How may co- 
operative relations be established between the city and country? By 
what power can they be maintained, and under what guarantee of good 
faith? Can an organization be made desirable enough to make its mem- 
bership general? And, lastly, what should constitute the features of the 
organization? Before closer relations can be admitted to be practicable; 
it must be known that direct individual benefits will result. The inter- 
ests of bankers, owing to location, and the nature of their business, are 
quite dissimilar. The question then arises: How will mutual benefit 
result from organization ? ) 

We wili consider, at first, the benefits to accrue to the city banker. 
We will suppose, as a feature of a general system, that it will be decided 
that a certain percentage of capital or of deposits, or of both, shall be 
required to be held as a reserve, and that the city correspondent will be 
named as the depository for the country bank. Or, that the San Fran- 
cisco Clearing House will decide to clear checks drawn on interior 
banks, and that a deposit will be required of the interior banker to meet 
contingencies. Or, that collections will be made without charge, except 
for actual expense incurred. These features alone would commend the 
organization to the city banker, especially so, as they would only apply 
to subscribing members. But there remains, in a general way, a much 
more important reason why the city banker should favor such a relation- 
ship. At certain periods of the year, we, of the country, are borrowers. 
The lender has no better class of custom. We give our demand ig ort 
which, under proper restrictions, will always be available as assets. It is 
greatly to the interest of the lender, that there should be proper regula- 
tions of method, based on the judgments of acknowledged financiers. 
The country banker would be benefited by an improved credit, and 
strengthened by the adoption of improved methods, a condition difficult 
of attainment, except through a general system of co-operation, as there 
is to a Certain extent a spirit of competition existing, which is fatal to 
conservative methods. 

Assuming, then, that benefits will accrue to all, the practicability of 
an association is robbed of many of its difficulties. Articles of confed- 
eration may be drawn, in which will be recited all details by which the 
subscriber agrees to be governed. 

The question next arises, How will the agreement be enforced? A 
condition of success is, that the procedure shall be as simple as possible. 
There must be a head to the association; probably, also, an executive 
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committee, before whom complaint would lie, and which would have 
power of investigation and of passing sentence ;—the penalty.of viola- 
tion to be suspension ;—each case of suspension to be reported to all 
members, and the expense of investigation to be borne by the delinquent. 
These may be considered weak features of such an association, but the 
enjoyment of the certain practical benefits which will accrue to and 
remain with the subscriber will conduce to the faithful observance of 
conditions. 7 

The last question for consideration is the all-important one. So 
important is it that its consideration should receive the utmost care and 
deliberation. What should be the nature of an organization? Should 
a project of confederation be favorably considered at this convention, 
time would not permit of a wise settlement of details, but by the appoint- 
ment of a committee, with instructions to report at a subsequent assem- 
bly, and with full powers, the practicability of an organization may be 
determined on, and also the details for government. 

There remains yet another branch of my subject to be considered— 
that of combined action during times of stringency. So closely are the 
two headings related that the discussion of one leads indirectly to the 
consideration of the other. The last branch, however, deserves especial 
attention. Just at this time when the panic is fresh in mind, it is 
apparent to all that the lessons derived from it would lead to the idea 
of combination. A few months back we were all seeking assistance, 
but found that they who were able to furnish it were overburdened with 
applications. Our individual resources were inadequate to meet de- 
mands, and distrust arose ; but by a combination of resources distrust 
would not have arisen, and demands would have diminished. A com- 
bination would have been a mighty power, sufficient to cope with any 
emergency, under proper and restricted methods of business. We have 
realized as never before the weight of responsibility resting upon us. 
The vital interests of the business world are in our keeping. Every 
bank suspension bears indirectly on all. By it all branches of trade are 
affected, so sensitive are the laws of trade to any untoward event. A 
system may be devised by which calamities may be averted. Certificates 
pledging the credit of the united association may be issued, upon the 
deposit of adequate securities, which would be available to tide over 
temporary difficulty ; for the redemption of which, in case of necessity, 
the securities pledged could be sold. 

As with the plans of organization, the details of this system must be 
worked out. There are too many points involved to admit of their dis- 
cussion within the limits of this paper. 

Should this prove to be impracticable, what plan of co-operation ma 
we suggest for times of stringency? I can think of none. There will 
remain but the ordinary procedure for him who has money to lend, to 
advance it upon terms and conditions to suit the exigency of the demand. 
If money cannot be had, the distressed banker must suspend or effect a 
possible compromise with creditors. The conditions become immediately 
serious for all. When banks discontinue lending, the depositor dis- 
charges that function. His demand the banker cannot ignore; a default 
here is fatal. fe, Ce baer 

If we cannot co-operate, then it is all the more a necessity that correct 
methods should prevail, that reserves and adequate security for money 
loaned should be insisted on. 

Owing to the present paralysis of business, and of weaknesses in the 
values of commodities, it is anticipated that there will be great shrink- 
ages in property values. The indebtedness of our people has swollen 
into enormous proportions. The accretions of interest and shrinkage of 
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values will result in the surrender of many pledges, unless from unex- 
pected and improbable causes a reaction should set in. For each dollar 
of security surrendered, a dollar of banking capital becomes inoperative. 
There is hardly a bank in the country but will surrender a portion of its 
capital for unconvertible security. Considering the enormous landed 
indebtedness, the outlook is not encouraging. Just now we are having 
a breathing spell. Through extraordinary effort our resources have 
been strengthened, and there is no immediate necessity pressing us, but 
it is the duty of a financier to provide against possible calamity. No 
other defense appears to me so feasible as a close alliance for mutual 
protection. Such a relation established, the future will reveal a pros- 
perous courtry and contented people; living on the natural increase 
from labor, and legitimate investment, secure in the possession of the 
same. The spirit of reckless gambling will have been exorcised by the 
banker, who will have learned to discourage the indiscriminate use of 
money, and to require deposits of security sufficient in amount to cover 
the debt and all possible contingencies.—A Paper read by C. W. Bush, 
cashier of the Bank of Yolo, at the convention of the California Bankers’ 
Assoctation. 
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Whoever undertakes to write up the business experiences of the 
people of this country for the calendar year of 1893 will have a most 
difficult task on his hands. To arrive at even approximately accurate 
conclusions, many factors outside of the year’s operations and outside 
of the country must be considered, compared, analyzed and thoroughly 
digested. The business troubles of 1893 were not the outcome of trivial 
causes. The seeds were sown in other years. Last year was simply 
the reaping time for many people and many corporations. It is not by 
any means certain that all of the harvest has yet been gathered, though 
it is eminently proper to take a hopeful view of the situation. This 
characteristic of the American people has already tempered the business 
troubles of the past few months very materially. Hope is a prime ele- 
ment of confidence, and the latter is an essential factor in business 
capital. The best illustration of this happy combination brings about 
the most gratifying results. 

Not one person in a thousand of the 65,000,000 people of the United 
States realized at the threshold of 1893 what was in store for the coun- 
try, in a business way, during the year. To the great mass the pros- 
pects for a good average year were just as bright as they were twelve 
months before. Hére and there a thoughtful person might be found, 
one accustomed to weighing cause and effect, who shook his head 
rather ominously as he looked out into the future. Even these persons, 
while admitting that they did not like the trend of business affairs, 
never for a moment realized the extent of the portending evils. The 
opening months of the year passed with very little apparent shrinkage 
in business. In fact, January, 1893, showed a larger business, as gau 
by the bank clearings of the country, than any previous correspondi 
month for several years. February was nearly as good as in 1892, an 
better than any February in the three years previous to 1892. March 
was better than February, and better than any March in the previous 
four years. April was the lightest of the first four months, but not 
much under that month in 1892. 

The first third of the year passed with really a better record, from a 
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bank standpoint, than had been known for any corresponding pees in 
several years. Thus far the January Ist. prognosticators of evil had ob- 
served little to justify their predictions. The month of May was 
ushered in as smiling as usual, ment a little more so, for the great Colum- 
bian Exposition, opened with much eclat at ogee, on the first day of 
that month, bid fair to dissipate the smallest and most distant cloud 
that might be seen in the business sky. That cloud was there, how- 
ever, though at that time not larger than a man’s hand. It came up 
from the Atlantic where the two rivers empty into the sea down by the 
Battery. Notice of its appearance was flashed over the wires of the 
country on the 3d of May, or within forty-eight hours of the opening 
of the World’s Fair. As usual, the first wail emanated from Wall 
Street. The telegram sent broadcast contained these words: “The 
tension in the commercial community is great, but the general comment 
is one of surprise that there are so few failures. Everybody is looking 
for troubles to come.” 

When everybody is full of expectation, results are likely to follow. 
It was so in this case. Failures were announced before the going down 
of the sun on that 3d day of May. The next day brought a worse state 
of affairs in the great metropolis by the sea; and the third day, which 
was Friday, was. denominated one of much peril. The fifth of May 
went into Wall Street’s calendar as another Black Friday. There was 
a calmer feeling on the following day. On Monday the brokers’ sheets 
passed all right, and some people thought that a good sign, and tried 
to make themselves believe that after all the- trouble concerned only a 
few brokers, and that the worst was over. Such things are somewhat 
common to Wall Street, and so long as they are confined to that locality 
no great amount of sympathy is wasted over the occasion. But those 
who took that superficial view of the matter were utterly incapable of 
grasping the situation. The outburst was not from any local cause, but 
naturally focalized at the great money center. 

On the very next day after the Wall Street operators had been con- 
soling themselves with these reflections, the scene of trouble was trans- 
ran to another and distant city, hundreds of miles to the west. Chi- 

o had been heard from. hile all was going on merrily at the 
World’s Fair in Jackson Park, there was trouble in the city. tt was in 
the Chemical National Bank, just the place, perhaps, to look for an ex- 
plosion, though no one had ever thought of that before. The bank had 
received the indorsement of the World’s Fair Directory, and it was 
advertised as the only bank to have a branch on the World’s Fair 
grounds. The Chemical National was converted from the Chemical 
Savings in December, 1891. It was capitalized at $1,000,000. As soon 
as the suspension was reported,a Washington telegram was sent out to 
the effect that the failure was not unexpected in that city in view of the 
recent report of the Examiner. It is the old story. Everybody knows 
a failure is anticipated after it has been publicly announced, though it 
is a queer acknowledgment for a Bank Examiner to make subsequent 
to the event. 

The failure of the Chemical National Bank of Chicago was the be- 
ginning of last year’s troubles among the banks of this country. Such 
a closing of banks as followed that event has never been known in this 
country. The trouble developed into a regular epidemic, and for weeks 
and months it was almost impossible to take upa daily paper and not 
be confronted with an announcement of another bank failure. The 
dispatches really became so monotonous as to be wearisome. The 
trouble in the banks covered a period of nearly six months. Most of 
the suspensions took place in May, June, July and August. For the 
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first nine months of the year there were 585 bank suspensions, reported 
with assets of $183,185,389 and liabilities of $169,043,771. Such an in- 
congruous statement of assets and liabilities was never made before for 
any corresponding number of corporations. It is something of an 
anomaly for an institution to suspend with assets in excess of liabilities. 
This, however, was quite a common feature in the bank failures in this 
country last year. It only proves that such suspensions were superin- 
duced by a very unusual condition of affairs. Some really good banks 
found themselves as helpless to keep their doors open as those that had 
been poorly managed. | 

All classes of banks participated in the downfall, good, bad and in- 
different, commercial, savings and trust, National, State incorporated 
and private. The contagion of bank failures was in the very atmos- 
phere, and it swept from the seaboard to the remotest inland towns. 
Only four States were exempt from the devastation. These were Con- 
necticut, Maine, Massachusetts and Maryland. The affected States 
were not treated in all parts alike. Some cities and large towns, sup- 
porting several banks, escaped entirely. It is a pleasure to know that 
several California cities and towns were in this complimentary list. 
Even our own city of San Francisco, with its thirty banks, representing 
over 60 per cent. of the banking capital of the State, contributed only 
two suspensions to the record, and one of these banks has since re- 
sumed. Even that one would not have temporarily suspended if it had 
not been so closely allied to the one now in liquidation, which, although 
the oldest chartered bank in the State, was suspected of being in a weak 
condition, through unwise management, for some time. But for that 
fact, the other city banks would have stood in and sustained it as they 
did each other. 

Various causes operated to embarrass the suspended banks. In many 
cases the trouble was the outcome of mismanagement, the result of ig- 
norance of the proper principles governing the business, or criminal in- 
tent on the part of the executive officers. In the last analysis, however, 
all the banks, whether well or badly managed, suspended for the same 
cause, namely, the want of sufficient ready money to meet demand obli- 
gations. This factor is at the bottom of every business failure. There 
are times in the existence of every bank when nothing but money can 
keep its doors open. In ordinary times and under ordinary circum- 
stances, all well managed banks keep sufficient money on hand to meet 
the average requirements of depositors and check-holders. Long expe-. 
rience has taught bankers of all classes the safe limits along these lines, 
and prudent bankers are ever careful to keep their margins at a safe 
average. Such an unexpected and universal,and in many cases entirely 
uncalled-for demand on the banks for money last year, was entirely 
without the experience or reckoning of every banker, even with 
twenty-five years of experience behind him. 

The real cause for this extraordinary demand for money was not its 
actual need on the part of many making the demand, but the general 
fear of some portending evil which had enfeebled the life of business 
confidence. . On the surface the most potent factors in weakening confi- 
dence were the radical change in the administration of governmental 
affairs and the agitation affecting the volume of currency. The very 
large majority by which the present administration was elevated to 
power and the avowed purpose of the triumphant party concerning the 
source. and volume of the Government revenues accentuated the feeling 
of distrust along that line. The opinions of the party were well known, 
and the fact of its having full sway of all the branches of the Federal 
Government led many people to fear the worst results from the prom- 
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ised radical change in the revenue system. The agitation in Congress 
of the currency question, resulting as it finally did last November in 
suspending the operations of the compulsory silver law, by which: the 
volume of money had up to that time been arbitrarily increased by an 
average addition of $4,000,000 per month in paper money for over three 
years, did much to tighten the purse strings and to promote the hoard- 
ing of money by individuals. 7 : 

But these were surface causes, all-powerful it is true, but not the only 
or perhaps the prime reasons for the condition of affairs which prevailed 
so prominently in this country from May to November last year, and 
from the effects of which the people have not yet recovered, nor is com- 
plete recovery expected for some time, though no ple emerge from 
their difficulties so courageously and so rapidly as the American people. 
No doubt the causes leading up to the late business troubles were the 
result of the unprecedented prosperity attending the agricultural and 
manufacturing industries of the people through a succession of bountiful 
crops and an unusually large and remunerative demand for our surplus 
products from year to year, and to the impetus given to silver mining 
through a compulsory purchase by the vernment of $2,000,000 to 
$4,000,000 per month from March 1, 1878, to July 1, 1890, and afterwards 
through an enlargement of the law requiring the purchase of 4,500,000 
ounces silver per month, from August 13, 1890, to November 1, 1893, 
by which some $600,000,000 of new money was thrust upon the country. 

These two causes have been enriching the people of the country for 
the best part of fifteen years as they were never enriched before during 
any corresponding period since the Mayflower landed its little company 
of immigrants at Plymouth Rock. The inevitable result of this im- 
mense addition to the wealth of the country has been extrav ce on 
the grandest scale ever known. This has not. been confined to dress 
and personal living, but has permeated all branches of industrial life. 
It has led to much overdoing in the matter of improvements of all kinds 
—in the erection of tenements, residences, buildings for stores, offices 
and public uses, in the construction of railways and many other forms 
of improvements. In all these departments there has been a mortgag- 
ing of the future beyond reason, because based on the false assumption 
that the times would always be just as good as they were, and would 
even grow better from year to year. There is no analogy in this mun, 
dane sphere for such reasoning. 

A check to these fancies has been coming on for some time, and 
every month up to the present has added new burdens and new compli- 
cations. The result has not been so much a falling off in productive 
resources as a decrease in the demand and remuneration for our sup- 
plies. Troubles abroad for the past two or three years and better crops 
abroad have decreased both the buying ability of our foreign customers 
as well as their demand on our surplus products. The result has been 
a diminished volume of export trade, diminished prices for American 
export products and diminished ability to pay for the heavy imports 
from abroad ordered in the midst of our prosperity and which had to 
be paid for afterwards. The cutting off of millions of income from 
farmers and other producers through these causes in the past year or 
two has curtailed their expenditures by so much, and every manufact- 
urer as well as every merchant, every professional man and every non- 
producer in all the walks of life, has felt the agers from the enforced 
economy on the part of those who had previously disbursed liberally. 

The banks of the country last year were confronted with conditions 
rather than theories. The experiences developed in the trials through 
which they passed will be of value to the managers for many years. 


49 
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Lessons were learned that had not been mastered during the previous 
ten or fifteen years of clear sailing. Looked at in this light, the profit 
put has probably been greater than the loss sustained. Certain in- 


erently weak banks, because improperly managed, have been weeded 
out, never to be resurrected, it is to be hoped, under the old manage- 
ments. Certain questionable practices in banks that were not blotted 
out, have been eliminated. The strong banks have naturally been made 
stronger on the same principle that an oak is strengthened by the fierce 
blast that bends, but does not uproot. Bankers have found out their 
weak and strong points. They have learned who are their friends and 
who are their foes. It is reasonable to suppose that they will make the 
best use of these experienees. The people who patronize banks have 
also learned lessons along the same lines, which will long be retained in 
their memories. 

One of the bank lessons of 1893 is to the effect that the country does 
not want any more of the chain bank system of banks, as operated by 
Dwiggins, Starbuck and others. The Columbia National of Chicago, 
the second bank to suspend in that city last May, was the reputed head 
of this system. The collapse of that bank involved upwards of thirty 
small banks which had been organized in Illinois, Indiana and Michigan, 
' by Dwiggins and others, through the Columbia National, and the 

United tates Loan and Trust Company. The plan was to lend these 
small banks $10,000 or $20,000 as capital with which to attract deposits 
from farmers and others in the neighborhood, the deposits to be for- 
warded to the central organization for use. The system was supposed 
to be an improvement on the English and French branch bank systems, 
and in the matter of lessened liability on the part of the central organi- 
zation, it probably was. The chain bank system is not adapted to this 
country. Another illustration of the same system, with slight variation, 
was that introduced by E. Ashley Mears, in North Dakota, which also 
collapsed last May, and which has not been revived. That, however, 
was more Of a family affair. The banks were mainly run by Mears and 
his relatives. 

It is barely possible that some lessons have been learned about the 
adjunct bank system and mixed banking that will be profitable to all 
concerned. It has become common in this State for commercial banks 
to have a savings bank annex, as an offset to the mixed banking allowed 
under the law to all savings banks having a capital of $300,000. Some 
National banks in this State have sought such alliances, but have been 
obliged to incorporate them under State laws, because National banks 
are not allowed to loan on real estate. An unfortunate ending of such 
an alliance happened at San Diego two years ago, when the suspension 
of a National bank brought to ruin its savings bank adjunct, which, but 
for such an alliance, wouid not have failed. Just what opinions the 
bankers of this association have concerning these alliances and mixed 
banking is not known. It is the judgment of some not interested in 
banking in any way that there would be more cordial feeling all round 
and fewer embarrassments if commercial banks and savings banks 
attended strictly to the fields peculiar to each as primarily understood. 
In a country so well supplied with banking facilities, there is no need 
for either system to encroach upon the other, while such encroachments 
are often attended with danger. 

One good result growing out of the strained condition of monetary af- 
fairs last year has been the abolishment, on the part of some of the banks, of 
the overdraft system. That has long been considered a weak and unsatis- 
factory feature in banking. It had been allowed to become proportion- 
esc ete in this State where there has been such a disinclination to 
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make notes. The San Francisco banks have been acting as a unit 
against allowing overdrafts since last September, and with d results 
to all concerned. The worthy president of this association has decided 
opinions on this subject, and some banks in the southern part of the 
State have for some time discouraged overdrafts. If this association 
has not already adopted a recommendation on this subject it should 
do so before adjournment, and every bank belonging to the association 
should be impressed with the importance of not only at once abolishing 
the overdraft system, but of strictly enforcing the custom of note-giving 
on the part of all borrowers. Such a custom in the end is really as 
much in the interest of the borrower as the lender, and at any rate it is 
in keeping with ideas of sound banking. 

The crisis of 1893 has taught the banks the necessity for a stronger 
bond of co-operation. In times of great trial, a really strong and well 
managed bank may find itself weak when attempting to stand alone. 
The New York, Boston and Philadelphia banks, as a rule, stood shoulder 
to shoulder in the trials of last summer. They did this by issuing Clear- 
ance House Certificates for settlement purposes, on the basis of 70 per 
cent. of hypothecated assets. The largest amount of these certificates 
outstanding at any one time was $60,690,000, of which the New York 
banks had $38,280,000, the remainder being about equally divided 
between Boston and Philadelphia. There is no doubt that this course 
averted much trouble. There was not a single bank failure in Massa- 
chusetts in the first nine months of 1893, and only nine in Pennsylvania 
and 18 in New York, most of these being in the interior and nearly one- 
half private banks. The lesson along this line is for the banks to stand 
together. This does not imply that the shield shall cover dishonest or 
even inefficient bankers. 

There should be a better understanding between the banker and the 
depositors. Want of confidence and co-operation between these two 
classes is what caused most of the trouble last year. After all, it is the 
depositor and not the stockholder that furnishes the bulk of the capital 
employed in the business. There are probably 10,000 banks and bankers 
in the United States. The Comptroller of Currency has reports from 
9,466, but some did not report last year. The paid-up capital of these 
banks is $1,084,607,600, while the amount of deposits is $2,736,836, 100, 
and the aggregate resources $7,079,511,800. These figures show the im- 
portant position which depositors sustain to the banking business of the 
country. Of course, many of these depositors are also stockholders. 
This dual character puts an additional responsibility upon them to act 
considerately in times of financial strain. Any other line of conduct on 
the part of either a stockholder or depositor under such circumstances, 
may well be charged against them by the bankers at the proper time and 
in a practical way. It should be the aim of all concerned to hold the 
business up to a high level of honorable dealings all round. Bankers 
have it in their power to conserve all that is good and worthy of being 
upheld, and they owe it as a duty to the community to tone up honesty 
and integrity along all lines.—A Paper read by Benjamin C. Wright at 
the convention of the California Bankers’ Association. 
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THE CONVENTION OF THE CALIFORNIA BANKERS’ 
| ASSOCIATION. 


The third annual convention of the California Bankers’ Association 
held its initial session in the Chamber of Commerce on the 22d of Feb- 
ruary. About eighty bankers from all parts of the State were present, 
and the opening meeting showed an evident intent todiscuss matters of 
general and mutual interest. Isaias W. Hellman, the president of the 
convention, dealt in a clear, simple manner with the financial conditions 
of the immediate past, the present and the future, his address being the 
first in the order of exercises for the day. He said: 

“ During the past year marvelous changes. have taken place in the 
financial condition of the country, and a lifetime’s experience has been 
crowded into that brief period. Banks, one after another, closed their 
doors. Factories have stopped working and trade generally has become 
paralyzed. I do not propose to enter into the causes that have brought 
about this crisis. Sufficient is it to say that confidence was shaken in 
the whole of the United States, and all classes and all trades were injured 
by it. The crisis affected us here in California in a peculiar way, because 
we are so far off from financial centers. Ordinarily bankers’ balances 
in New York or Chicago could easily be transferred here, but by reason 
of the great scarcity of the circulating medium in the Eastern centers 
we were even refused by our corresponding banks in New York to have 
our own funds transmitted to us. 

“ Another great hardship for California was that the Treasury Depart- 
ment, which had previously made transfers of money from New York to 
San Francisco by veleerant had, during the height of the panic, even 
refused to do that. Notwithstanding all this we certainly can be proud 
of how well our banks have weathered the storm. California has, bv 
reason of the unbounded resources of its soil, climate and mines, stood 
the brunt of the financial storm better than many States in the Union. 
Most of the banks which, during the panic, had to suspend, have re- 
opened their doors. To-day the only ones remaining closed are four, 
two of which should really have been closed long before, and would 
probably have suspended, under any circumstances. The shrinkage in 
values of cereals, fruits, silver, in fact of all products, points to a contrac- 
tion of trade. 

“ Commercial as well as savings banks are again feeling the favorable 
effect of a change, and deposits are on the increase, especially in the 
moneyed centers. I do not ascribe it entirely to the increase of trade, 
but partly to the emptying of stockings and the depleting of safe-deposit 
boxes from the coin lodged therein during the panic. 

“ Since money has again become much easier to obtain, it would not 
be amiss to call to the attention of our capitalists the fact that this is 
the time to aid in establishing manufacturing enterprises, thereby giving 
employment to many idle men. 

“A lasting benefit which is the direct result of the panic is the new 
regulation of the Associated banks of San Francisco, which does away 
with the old system of overdrafts, probably the most dangerous feature 
of our Western banking system—a custom which had nothing to recom- 
mend it and one contrary to all sound banking principles. 

“ The late crisis has also demonstrated that large deposits by wealthy 
people in savings banks are a danger tothe bank. When money becomes 
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stringent and rates of interest advance it is the capitalist who at once 
takes advantage of the situation and withdraws his funds. In doing so 
he depletes the reserve of the bank and upsets all previous calculations 
or arrangements. In the Eastern States where savings banks have heen 
established a number of years, the law regulates the maximum amount 
which a depositor can have to his credit. [I understand that in the State 
of New York the maximum is $3,000. Similar laws should be passed by 
our next Legislature, and under no circumstances should a savings insti- 
tution be permitted to accept in the aggregate more than $10,000 from 
any one depositor. 

“I will not take up more of your time with my suggestions. Man 
other subjects appertaining to business will claim your attention, and 
hope you will all return to your counting-rooms with broader views, 
oe back with pleasure and profit to this, our third meeting in 
council.” 

The attention of the Associated Bankers was devoted on the opening 
of the second day’s session of their convention to a report in the form 
ofa paper. George H. Stewart, of the Bank of America of Los Angeles, 
as chairman of the executive council, made a Wg geome; report on 
E. S. Sheffield’s recommendation in the matter of “ City Clearances of 
Country Checks.” The report was in the form of a carefully prepared 
paper, and arrived at the following conclusions after a brief dissertation 
on the reasoning by which the conclusions had been reached : 

“The clearing of country checks through the Clearing Houses of 
California is practicable by arrangement and under suitable restrictions. 

“ That in such case the Clearing House by-laws be so amended as to 
provide indemnity in behalf of the Clearing House bank accepting the 
country checks through the clearing against the default of both sender 
and drawee bank. 

“ That the listing in full of items by each bank in the course of their 
travel seems to us a useless burden, and that all detailed registration 
shall be done by sending bank, on proper form of ticket to accompany 
each check, permitting ready listing by numbers only at later stages. 

“ That some uniform rule be adopted which will cause checks to travel 
through regular channels where safeguards can be provided, and the 
standing of the indorsers and drawee bank known. 

“ That any provisions adopted shall in no case be compulsory, but 
shall merely provide a uniform method available to those banks who 
ey desire.” 

cretary R. M. Welch read a long report prepared by C. C. Bush, of 
the Shasta Bank, on “ Higher Education of Business Men.” The report 
consists of a number of letters from bankers and educationalists in dif- 
ferent parts of the State, making various suggestions on the advisability 
of business education and the methods of its inculcation. Among them 
were letters from the late L. Gottig, David S. Jordan, C. W. Bush, of 
Woodland, Frank Miller, John Bidwell, Martin Kellogg, E. S. Sheffield, 
Lovell White and Bernard Moses. The report closed with the following 
resolution, which, with the report, was received and adopted : 

“RESOLVED, That the executive council confer with the president of 
the Leland Stanford, Jr. University and the president of the University 
of California, and ascertain if in either institution there is a department 
such as this association is striving for. If not, to ascertain if one 
can be added to said institutions and on what terms. If this is found 
impracticable and beyond the reach of this association, then endeavor 
to arrange for a course of lectures in the city of San Francisco, devoted 
exclusively to finance and the history and theory of money during the 
winter of 1894-95 under the auspices of this association, the lectures to 
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be afterward published in pamphlet form for distribution among the 
members of the association.” 

Frank Miller, of Sacramento, spoke on the topic, “ Unsecured Loans 
—Time versus Demand.” He quoted from the report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency for 1893 and showed that in National banks the unsecured 
loans payable on demand are only one-twelfth of the unsecured loans 
on time in San Francisco ; the ratio is about oneto one; in other words, 
local bankers carry about half of their unsecured loans’on time and the 
other half on demand. The latter condition he ascribed to the system 
of overdrafts, and he said : 

“ We commence business in the morning facing the possibility that 
all our clients may call during the day and expect to get loans, 
with the expectation also of repaying at their own option. We have 
always had large reserves lying idle in vault and a moderate volume of 
business. Much of our coin is kept to meet possible borrowers, and it 
results in educating our friends to make no provision for the future. 
We are expected to promise a line of iccoammakatinn of generous dimen- 
sions and privileges, retaining for ourselves the sole right to get the 
money back as best we can in case we need it. 

“Last year taught us all that a banker’s promise to lend and a bor- 
rower's promise to pay were of no value whatever in the presence of a 
general stringency. Lack of foresight in the creation of debts and the 
collection thereof is not good for any community. Promptness will be 
a winning card in the approaching days of large transactions and small 

rofits. Sluggish bankers will have slow assets and will be left behind 
y those who conform to the larger experience of the majority.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Miller offered the following resolution, which was 
referred to the proper committee : 

“ RESOLVED, That this convention approves of writing all loans on 
time with the exteption of those which are secured, and of those which 
are made to borrowers who reside outside the limits of the State, and 
we further approve the custom of writing the loans without interest and 
deducting discount.” 

J. B. Lankershim, of Los Angeles, in a brief and readable paper, advo- 
cated lower rates of interest to depositors as the best means to secure 
increased stability to savings banks and to force the more general invest- 
ment of capital in industrial enterprises, and so in the development of 
the State. 

W. C. Bush, of Yolo, was the next gentleman to address the conven- 
tion. His subject was, ‘ The Relations that Should Exist Between City 
and Country Banks and the Advantages that Would Result from Their 
Combined Action During Periods of Financial Stringency.” He said: 

“Many acute financiers contend, and with good reason, that the 
troublesome times for bankers are not yet passed. Whether or not 
their opinions prove to be true, while there remains a reason for them, 
it is needful that every safeguard should be employed to avert further 
disaster. After a battle weak positions are discovered. During the lull 
a good officer, profiting by experience, will strengthen them. A weak 
feature of banking in California, made very apparent during the mone- 
tary panic of last year, is the lack of co-operation and of uniform sys- 
tems.” : 

The speaker then proceeded to consider the relations existing be- 
tween San Francisco bankers, and showed how interior bankers must 
be governed by their practicé. In the past year he said it was painfully 
apparent that city bankers were not leagued for mutual protection. He 
then suggested organization among the bankers, and considered the va- 
rious phases of a confederation of bankers. He closed as follows: 
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“ Just now we are having a breathing spell. Through extraordin 
eon our resources have ~ ies seedatbeaets and there is no Ramadi 
necessity pressing us, but it is the duty of a financier to provide against 
possible calamity. No other defense appears to me so feasible as a close 
alliance for mutual protection. Sucha relation established, the future 
will reveal a prosperous country and contented people, living on the nat- 
ural increase from labor and legitimate investment, secure in the pos- 
session of the same. The spirit of reckless gambling will have been 
exorcised by the banker, who will have learned to discourage the indis- 
criminate use of money; and to require deposits of security sufficient in 
amount to cover the debt and all possible contingencies.” 

The last day’s session of the convention was in many respects the 
most interesting. This was due to the fact that there was a good deal 
of interesting interchange of opinions on different subjects which had 
been brought up before the convention. The principal topic was, “Su ¥ 
gestions Concerning Certain Changes in the State Banking Laws.” It 
was decided to discuss these suggestions and vote on them merely as a 
guide to the executive council, to which body the whole matter had 
already been referred. The suggestions originated in a paper by J..M. 
Elliott, of Los Angeles. 

The committee on resolutions reported, recommending the resolution 
of Mr: Miller, on the time notes; of Mr. Tonn, on rates of exchange, and 
of Mr. Lankershim on savings banks, as containing valuable ideas. The 
report further recommended that these three resolutions be published 
in the proceedings without any vote upon their adoption by the mem- 
bers of the convention, The resolution of Mr. Tonn is as follows: 

“ That interior banks in all cases make a charge of I-10 of I per cent. 


to regular customers carrying a credit balance, and % of 1 per cent. to . 


all others on all drafts issued; also on all exchange, whether cashed or 
placed for credit, and on all collections of whatsoever nature.” 

Mr. Lankershim’s resolutions favored the organization of savings 
banks among themselves so as to sustain to one another relations simi- 
<3 to those of the commercial banks in the San Francisco Clearing 

ouse, 





A JOINT SESSION, 
CLEARING HOUSE MEMBERS AND COUNTRY BANKERS. 


At the first session of the California Bankers’ Association held on 
Thursday morning a request was made of Isaias Hellman to arrange a 
meeting for the country bankers with the San Francisco Clearing 
House. The object of this meeting was pretty well explained in the 
following circular : 

“To the Bankers of California—GENTLEMEN : Admitting the fact 
that the resolution passed by the members of the Clearing House Asso- 
ciation of San Francisco, abolishing the system of overdrafts, was a step 
in the direction of safe and conservative banking, and admitting further 
that such methods are successfully carried out by many Eastern bank- 
ers, it nevertheless occurs to me that some modification of the stringent 
system insisted upon could, with fairness, be requested, and that if the 
matter be properly brought to the attention of our San Francisco 
friends at the convention to be held next week, some equitable adjust- 
ment could be effected. 

“The practice now in vogue of charging interest in full upon a note 
deposited merely for the purpose of obviating a possible temporary 
overdraft, without at any time considering the credit balance that may 
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be carried, is manifestly unjust, and utterly destroys all benefit that in- 
terior banks have heretofore enjoyed from their circulation. 

“The watchfulness and attention necessary to keep such unjust inter- 
est charges within reasonable bounds become very burdensome. In 
view of the fact that our Eastern correspondents allow interest on credit 
balances, which is not permitted by the San Francisco banks under the 
resolution above referred to, it seems to me that the members of the 
San Francisco Clearing House Association could with propriety be re- 
quested to accept from their interior correspondents a note for, say, 10 
per cent. of their paid-up capital and surplus, with the understanding 
that interest thereon should be rebated to the extent of the credit bal- 
ance carried by such correspondent. Any loans in excess of such 
amount could take the usual course. The above suggestion is respect- 


fully submitted for consideration. 


“ Would it not be well for the interior banks to make a special effort 
to send representatives to the convention, in order that this subject 
may be accorded the attention it deserves ? 

“ Other and better means of adjusting the matter may occur to you; 
if so, please present them to the convention. ~ Yours truly, 

“'W. E. GERBER, Cashier.” 


The meeting was presided over by Cashier S. P. Smith, of the Bank 
of California, and the Clearing House was represented by James A. 
Thompson of the Donohoe-Kelly Banking Company, Joseph D. Murphy 
of the First National Bank, Arthur Scrivener of the London and 
Francisco Bank, Ignatz Steinhart of the Anglo-Californian, John F. 
Bigelow of the Nevada Bank, Charles Altschul of the London, Paris 
and American Bank, John D. McKee of the Tallant Banking Company, 
A. Montpellier of the a Bank, and George W. Scott of Sisson, 
Crocker & Co.’s Bank. The country banks were represented by Mr. 
Reichman of Fresno, F. Duhring of Sonoma. W. E. Gerber of Sacra- 
mento, J. S. Jewett of Yuba, John Miller of Sacramentoand G. H. Stew- 


art of Los Angeles. 


In illustration of the circular Mr. Duhring cited the case of a Sacra- 
mento bank which had a note with its correspondent in this city for 
$20,000 on which it was charged interest, while at the very same time 
the local correspondent had $22,000 to the credit of the Sacramento 
bank. The bankers claim that in any event they lose two days’ interest 
when the deposits in the hands of a correspondent exceed the deposits 
held for the country bank by the correspondent, for it takes a day to 
notify the country bank of the deposit and a day to answer withdrawing 
the credit note on which the country bank is paying interest. 

Messrs. Steinhart and Altschul answered for the Clearing House and 
showed that there was no way out of the difficulty without introducing 
another phase of the pernicious overdraft system. The suggestion that 
the city banks should accept a note from interior correspondents, for, 
say, 10 per cent. of their paid-up capital and surplus, was pronounced a 
method of securing an overdraft under another name, especially as in- 
terior banks not infrequently lend their capital, their surplus, and even 
money which they borrow. 

The country bankers, seeing that their point could not be carried, 
thanked the members of the Clearing House and withdrew. 
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TRANSFER OF NOTE AFTER MATURITY. 
SUPREME COURT OF TEXAS. - 
Walker v. Wilson et al. 


The transferee for value of a note, after maturity, acquires no better title than 
that of his transferrer. 


GAINES, J.—The earnest insistence of the counsel for appellant, in his 
argument on the motion for a rehearing in this case, together with the 
commendable zeal and industry displayed by his citation of authorities, 
have induced us, out of abundance of caution, to give a more extended 
examination of questions presented by the appeal. The result of that 
examination has been to confirm our former opinion without modifica- 
tion. We still think that the opinion in Weathered v. Smith, 9 Tex. 
622, is decisive of the present case. The title to the note in controversy 
was directly involved in that case, and it was held that Smith, though a 
purchaser for value, without notice of the plaintiff's right, acquired no 
title as against the latter, because the note was transferred to him after 
maturity. The principle is that the transferee of overdue commercial 
paper gets no better title than that of his transferrer. The holder of 
such paper for value before maturity takes it discharged of every 
defense inst it, but when dishonored it is, in respect to the title 
acquired by a subsequent holder, degraded to the rank of a personal 
chattel, the purchaser of which acquires only such title as the seller 
had. It was expressly so held in the case of Ashurst v. Bank, decided 
by the king’s bench of England, and reported at —— in 1 Ames, 
Bills, 773. The same doctrine is announced in the following cases: 
Thomas v. Kinsey, 8 Ga. 421; Davis v. Bradley, 26 La. Ann. 555; Emer- 
son Vv. Crocker, 5 N. H. 159; Clark v. Sigourney, 17 Conn. 511; Down v. 
Halling, 4 Barn. & C. 330; Foley v. Smith, 6 Wall. 492. The same 
doctrine is recognized in Bank v. Texas, 20 Wall. 72; Zexas v. Harden- 
berg, 10 Wall. 68; Gordon v. Wansey, 21 Cal. 77. See, also, 1 Ames, 
Bills, 748, note, and cases cited; Tied. Com. Paper, § 295, and notes. 
There are cases which hold that negotiable paper, transferred for value, 
is not subject to equities as against the transferrer in favor of third 

arties; but we do not understand that by third parties are meant 
intermediate holders. Hence we need neither affirm nor deny their 
correctness. Counsel, in argument, claims that the opinion miscon- 
strues the testimony as to the consideration paid by plaintiff for the 
note. The testimony of plaintiff was: “I bought the note sued on 
from J. J. Seigel and wife, Theresa Seigel, and paid for it with other 
notes the sum of $550.” It is not clear whether he meant that he paid 
other notes, amounting to $550, or that he paid that sum in — for 
the note in question and others. Counsel is probably correct in claim- 
ing that the latter is the true construction. But the construction is 
unimportant. In either view, the plaintiff paid value, and the case was 
so treated in the former opinion. The motion fora rehearing is over- 
ruled.—Southwestern Reporter. 
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LIABILITY ON A PROMISE TO ACCEPT DRAFTS. 
CIRCUIT COURT, S. D. NEW YORK. 
| . Exchange Bank v. Hubbard e al. 

Defendants, in order to enable a certain firm to buy cotton for them, promised 
the firm that they would cash such sight drafts as the firm should procure a certain 
bank to cash. The firm communicated this promise to the bank, which accordingly 
cashed the drafts, but defendants refused to pay them, Ae/d, that defendants 
a — to the bank precisely as if they themselves had directed the bank to cash 

e dratts. ' 

_ At Law. Action by the Exchange Bank against Samuel T. Hubbard 
and others to recover money. On demurrerto the complaint. Demur- 
rer overruled. ! 

WALLACE, Circuit Judge.—This is a demurrer to a complaint in an 
action at law. The complaint proceeds upon the theory that the defend- 
ants are liable to the plaintiff for the amount of certain bills of exchange, 
as upon the breach of an agreement to accept and pay the bills. The 
complaint can be fairly read as stating that, to enable Hope & Co. to 
raise the money to buy 300 bales of cotton and ship it to the defendants, 
the latter promised Hope & Co. to accept and pay such drafts as Hope 
& Co. should procure the plaintiff to cash, the drafts to be drawn on 
defendants, and made payable on presentment at the city of New York; 
that the plaintiff, in reliance upon the promise of the defendants to 
Hope & Co., of which plaintiff had been informed by Hope & Co., as 
well as upon a telegram sent by defendants to Hope & Co., cashed the 
drafts in suit; that Hope & Co. used the proccess to buy the cotton ; 
that Hope & Co. shipped the cotton to defendants, and the defendants 
received it; and that the defendants neglected and refused to accept 
and pay the drafts upon proper presentment and demand. 

The plaintiff's right of action does not depend upon the telegram sent 
by the defendants to Hope & Co. Its position is no better and no 
worse than if that telegram had not been sent, except to the extent that 
the message constituted a definite authorization to Hope & Co. as to 
the quantity of cotton to be purchased, the price to be paid, the mode of 
shipment, and some other details which need not be referred to. Read 
in the light of what had previously taken place between Hope & Co. and 
the defendants, the telegram contains a statement which may possibly 
be construed as authorizing the former to draw on defendants for the 
price to be paid to Hope & Co. for the cotton; but, standing alone, it 
does not purport to authorize Hope & Co. to procure the money from 
the plaintiff, or anybody else, upon the credit of defendants, and, if the 
statute of frauds were in the case, would have no effect as a promise in 
writing of the defendants, to be answerable to the plaintiff for the debt 
of Hope & Co. 

Upon the facts stated, it is claimed that the defendants authorized 
Hope & Co, to procure the money with which to buy the cotton from 
the plaintiff on such drafts as are set forth in the complaint. Defend- 
ants are therefore liable as principals for the contract of their agent, 
made within the terms of the authority conferred. If they had author- 
ized Hope & Co. to borrow money for them, or on their credit, from the 
plaintiff, without regard to the form of the security to be given, they 
would have been liable as for money had and received for their use. 
Having authorized Hope & Co. to procure it upon sight drafts, they are 
liable precisely as though they had themselves directed the plaintiff to 
cash drafts drawn on them by Hope & Co. The demurrer is overruled. 
—Federal Reporter. | 











LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. 
SUPREME COURT OF MISSISSIPPI. 
Bank of Winona v. Wofford. 


A note payable to order of the maker, and by him indorsed and delivered is, 
like a note expressly payable to bearer, not subject to the statute allowing defenses 
existing between the original parties against a dona fide holder. 

CAMPBELL, C. J.—It has long been the settled doctrine of this court 
that a promissory note or bill of exchange, which passes by mere deliv- 
ery, and does not require assignment to confer title to it, but as to which 
the holder derives title independently of indorsement, and by the ver 
terms of the express contract which the maker has issued to the world, 
is not within the scope and effect of our anti-commercial statute ; and 
that no defense existing between the original parties can be set up in 
bar of a recovery by one who acquired the paper in good faith, for value, 
before maturity. (Crag v. City of Vicksburg, 31 Miss. 216; Stokes v. 
Winslow, Id. 518; Mercien v. Cotton, 34 Miss. 64; Holman v. Ringo, 36 
Miss. 690; Winstead v. Davis, 40 Miss. 785.) The application of the 
doctrine has been to paper payable in terms to bearer, but a note pay- 
able to the order of the maker, and indorsed by him, is, when it comes 
into being as an enforceable contract, payable to bearer, although not so 
expressed. It is nothing until indorsed and delivered, and then it is 
payable to bearer, and transferable by delivery, and ail the reasoning 
applicable to instruments payable to bearer applies in full force to it. 
It follows that both are on the same footing, and subject to the same 
rules. (Daniel, Neg. Inst. §§ 143, 693; Tied. Com. Paper, § 20; Rand. 
Com. Paper, § 153; Moses v. Bank, 149 U.S. 298, 13 Sup. Ct. 900.) There 
is nO magic in the word “bearer.” A contract to pay to bearer is held 
not to be within the statute referred to, because it embraces only instru- 
ments having a payee, and requiring assignment to pass title. There- 
fore, an instrument which, by its terms, is a promise to pay whoever 
may bear it, even though the word “bearer ” is not in it, must be of the 
same effect, because of the same nature. It follows that the defense 
held good by the Circuit Court is not maintainable. Reversed, and 

remanded for a new trial.—Southern Reporter. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


* GUARANTOR—RELEASE—CONSIDERATION.—The waiver, by the guar- 
antor of a note, of a right to pay a note, and sue the maker, and collect 
it, made at the request of the holder, who is desirous of saving the 
maker from the annoyance of suit, is a sufficient consideration to uphold 
a release of the guarantor from all liability to the holder. [Dztmar v. 
West, Ind.] : 

PRINCIPAL AND SURETY—RELEASE.—One who gives his note as col- 
lateral to a note made by a corporation and indorsed by another person 
is a slfrety, as regards both maker and indorser; and when the 
owner of the principal note has taken judgment on it against the maker 
and indorser, by releasing the latter he releases the surety. [J/ont- 
gomery v. Sayre, Cal.] 
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NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—COMPOSITION WITH CREDITORS.—Prom- 
issory notes made pursuant to a secret agreement between a debtor and 
one of several of his creditors, executing a composition agreement, by 
which, to induce such creditor to sign the composition, the debtor 
agreed to execute to him the notes, in addition to what the composition 
Meo are void between the parties to them. [Newell v. Higgins, 

inn. : 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—CONSIDERATION.—One of the con- 
ditions annexed to .a policy of insurance was that it “‘ should not be 
valid or binding until the first premium was paid to the com » but 
no special mode of payment was provided for in the policy. The com- 

ny delivered the policy to the assured, and took his promissory notes 
or the first premium: He/d, That, even in the absence of any express 
agreement to that effect, the company must, in judgment of law, be 
deemed to have accepted the notes in payment of the premium, and 
the policy became binding and constituted a valid consideration for the 
notes. [Union Cent. Life Ins. Co.v. Taggart, Minn.] 

PAYMENT WITH MONEY OF ANOTHER.—Receipt by a creditor of 
money in payment of a debt without knowledge or means of knowledge 
that it did not belong to the debtor does not make him liable therefor 
to be the true owner. [Newhall v. Wyatt, N. Y.] 

BANK DEPOSITS—PAYMENT TO WRONG PERSON.—D assigned her de- 
posit in a savings bank to plaintiff, in trust for certain purposes, at the 
same time giving him her deposit book. The bank objected to the form 
of this assignment, and it was agreed between it and plaintiff that it 
should pay no attention thereto till it heard from him further. Subse- 
quently D obtained the book from plaintiff, under the pretext that she 
wished to examine it, and then delivered it, together with an assignment 
of the fund, to B, who collected the fund from the bank, and immedi- 
ately re-deposited it by itself in her own name as “trustee for D.” 
Plaintiff then notified the bank that he claimed the fund under his 
earlier assignment, but the bank paid it to B: He/d, That the bank was 
liable to plaintiff for the fund so paid to B with knowledge of the 
former’s claim thereto. [McCarthy v. Provident Institution, Mass.] 

CONTRACT OF GUARANTY—CONSTRUCTION.—Defendant held notes 
made by S, and, as collateral thereto, certain goods. The notes not 
being paid at maturity, defendant drew on plaintiff, S’s commission 
merchant, for the amount. Plaintiff honored the draft, after taking an 
assignment of the goods under a contract wherein defendant guaran- 
teed plaintiff against loss “arising from advances, disbursements, or 
charges.” Plaintiff oe of the goods, rendering an account of the 
sales to defendant: He/d, That plaintiff was entitled to charge de- 
fendant the usual commissions for making the sales, and interest on the 
advancement and disbursements. [Foster-Black Co.v. Fennessey, Mass.] . 


CORPORATION—LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS.—Under How. St. § 
557, providing that stockholders of a we Hg! organized under How. 
t. ch. 95, shall be jointly and severally liable for all labor performed 

for such company and for its debts to an amount equal to the amount 
of unpaid stock in such company held by them, a person can be held 
personally liable for labor performed, while he was a stockholder, for a 
corporation organized under such chapter, though he -has ceased to be 
a stockholder before action brought. [Voight v. Dregge, Mich.] 
NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—BONA FIDES OF HOLDER.—In.an action 


by the indorsee of a note procured by fraud, the burden is on plaintiff to 
show that he is an innocent holder for value. [/ordan v. Grover, Cal.] 
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GENERAL. 


WARNING AGAINST FORGED CHECKS.—The following warning circular in 
relation to the systematic swthdling of banks by means of raised and forged checks 
has been received by banks in this city: 


TEXAS BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
OFFICE OF VICE-PRESIDENT, 
Fort WortTH, TEx., March 15, 1894. 
The banks of the country are being systematically plundered by means of raised 
and torged bank drafts, in which all the work is so skillfully done as to defy detec- 


tion by the naked eye, or even witha microscope. The method used is this: The, 


forger or his confederate buys a draft from one or each of the banks in one of the 
smaller towns on a central point for, say, $15.00, removes any precautionary lines 
or marks that have been made after the word ‘‘ fifteen,” on even tinted paper, 
writes in the word ‘* hundred,” erases the ;%%, or any marks that were made after 
the $15.00, and makes the amount in figures $1500.00, fills in the $ mark made 
with the automatic or any of the perforating machines, executes the two ciphers and 
dollar mark after the $15, and finally forges the signature of the officer signing the 
draft on the back, so perfectly that in one of the instances coming under our observa- 
tion, the cashier who signed the draft stated he would pay a check on his forged 
signature without any hesitation. He also changes the date to perhaps the day 
previous to that of presentation. He presents the draft, and when asked for identi- 
fication, calls attention to the indorsement of the cashier or president, and states 
that it was so indorsed to avoid the necessity of his being identified. The man who 
has been operating in this State has the appearance of being a well-to-do stockman, 
about fifty to fifty-five yearsof age, about six feet tall, large frame, dark complexion, 
dark moustache—slightly gray, and of good address ; answers all questions readily, 
and shows no anxiety or uneasiness whatever. 

He was operating in this section under the names of Henry Slifer and R. L. 
Harper. If any person pursuing the above method presents himself to you, have 
him arrested and held for identification, and wire me immediately at Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

A. S. REED, Vice-president. 

So much for the security afforded by any bank punch or perforating machine. 

Mr. G. G. Williams, president of the Chemical National Bank, New York, says: 
‘‘ A valuable service will be rendered by directing the attention of banks to the dan- 
gers of using other than Safety paper for their drafts. The time will come, no 
doubt, when all checks drawn on plain paper will be looked upon with suspicion.” 

The National Safety Paper is the only sure form of protection. As a Safety 
paper it is used and indorsed by many of the largest banks. We see its use increas- 
ing, and since it came into use, there has not been a single case of successful 
alteration upon the National Safety. 

This should be the very best commendation to all interested—to use the only 
sure protection known. | 

To REVOLUTIONIZE BANKING LAws.—Mr. Manderson, of Nebraska, by re- 
quest, has introduced in the Senate a bill that will, if it becomes a law, revolution- 
ize the government of National banks. The bill is very voluminous. It assesses 
upon banks a tax of from $40 to $1,500 a year as a fee for examination ; gives 
bank examiners a salary of $5,000 a year, to hold office during good behavior ; 
limits toa minimum the amount of indebtedness to a bank of bank officials, and 
creates out of the money paid as fees for examination a ‘‘ trust fund” to pay losses 
incurred through deposits in any National bank placed in the hands of a receiver ; 
grants the issue of circulating notes up to par value of bonds under certain con- 
ditions ; puts a tax of one-quarter of one per cent. every six months on the amount 
of circulating notes issued, and prohibits the paying of more than 5 per cent. inter- 
est to secure deposits. 
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SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKs.—Which of the readers of 7,he Recorder, Jr., knows 
of a city where there are savings banks in all the schools, and where the children 
themselves have a lot of money deposited to their credit in school savings banks ? 
Some city a long distance off ? No, indeed! Long Island City is the place, and 
the way it happened is this: The school bank system began in France, in the early 

. part of 1834, when M. Dula, master of the Common School in Le Mans, opened 
the first savings bank. The new plan grew in favor, and to-day is encouraged by 
the Governments of France, England. Belgium, Germany, Austria, Italy, Spain 
and various other countries. In Paris the system has been put through a thorough 
test. Two hundred and twenty schools have adopted it. The records show that 
60,000 pupils have deposited over $260,000. This system was tried in this country 
as long ago as 1876, but gained no headway until Prof. J. H. Thiry, a French ed- 
ucator, who came to this country for his health, introduced the system into the 
public schools of Long Island City on March 16, 1885. The experiment has been 
most successful, and interest has broadened in the work until over 80,000 scholars 
are depositors of nearly $1,000,000. Schools in various parts of the United States 
shave adopted this system, nearly one-fourth of these being in Pennsylvania. The 
system issimple. The first thing is to interest the school authorities and teachers. 
The co-operation of a savings bank must also be secured. The bank assumes the 
cost of printing the deposit books. This is the way it worked in Long Island City. 
Having made preparations and set a day for collecting the first savings of pupils, 
their parents and the public were informed by the teachers and by the friends of the 
system in private schools. On the morning of collection the roll is called by the 
teacher and each child responds if he wishes, by paying money. The teacher 
marks the amount given on a card opposite the proper date, and also in the roll- 
book. The card belongs to the pupil, and serves as a receipt. The first deposit 
is then made in the bank in the name of the principal or teacher. But whena child 
has saved $1, he gets a bank book of his own, and becomes, through the school, a 
regular patron of the savings bank. When his deposit has reached $3 or $3, as 
the bank decides, he draws interest on his money. During vacation the child may 
deposit or withdraw money, requiring the signature of the parent or guardian on 
the blank. Some of the children of Long Island City have quite large sums 
of money to their credit, and this teaches them in early life to look after their 
money. | 

ENGLISH TAXES.—Birth is taxed, marriage is taxed, death is taxed. Commodi- 
ties are taxed. manufactures are taxed, trades are taxed, houses are taxed, incomes 
are taxed. We are taxed for our butler, if we are prosperous enough to keep one. 
We are taxed for our footman. groom, or gardener. The carriage we keep is 
taxed, the omnibus we take is taxed, the railway train we travel by is taxed. The 
house dog is taxed, and so also the heraldic device on our note paper. Everything 
we drink is taxed—beer, spirits, wine, tea, coffee—and even for the water we drink, 

. there is the water rate. Light is taxed through the medium of the gas rate. The 
land we walk upon is taxed, the tobacco we smoke is taxed, the gold or silver jew- 
elry we wear, the eau de Cologne perfuming our handkerchief, the figs we eat on 
Palm Sunday, the Christmas plum pudding, these are all taxed. Even our anti- 
bilious pills are not free. All these, and they are but a few of the taxes that exist, 
are mostly imperial taxes for the purpose of government—some of them, however, 
are assigned to the Country Councils. There are also local rates, which are but 
local taxes, for the poor, Country Council, police. voting, lists, street lighting, 
paving, watering, etc., sewers, School Board and Vestry. Householders, lodgers, 
married and single, men, women and children are all taxed in some form or other, 
for taxation is devised to reach every one. The late Lord Sherbrooke (Robert 
Lowe), when Chancellor of the Exchequer, calculated that one-ninth of our in- 
come is taken from us for imperial taxation—but the proportion is more now, .and 
is growing. Local taxation is not much less.— 7Zemple Bar. 

THE BANK OF ENGLAND has decided to appoint women as clerks. Various 
merchants’ offices in London are doing the same thing, and in certain branches of 
the civil service women are being employed. 

INTEREST.—In 1632 Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, the defender of 
Protestantism in Germany during the thirty years’ war, fell at Luetzen, though his 
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soldiers won that battle. At that period the Swedish exchequer was = st not- 
withstanding their military successes, because they did not plunder. Their con- 
quests in Germany had to be abandoned unless money was. forthcoming in some 
shape. Then wealthy Protestant merchants in various cities of North Germany 
raised funds and made loans which enabled the Swedes to continue the war. One 
of these was Jacob Kriewes, a merchant of Lubeck, who advanced sixty-eight 
thousand five hundred silver dollars and received a full-fledged acknowledgment of 
indebtedness with promise to pay in eight years, and allowance of six per cent. in- 
terest. This debt was never paid. On the back of the acknowledgment Queen 
Christina, Gustavus Adolphus’s daughter, approved the claim. Demands for pay- 
ment were made in 1670, 1716, 1721, 1766, 1802 and 1816, and every ten years 
thereafter, and all without success. The amount would now sum up $4,000,000, 
but the present heir will content himself with $205,000. Thatis worse than the 
French indemnity claims. 


EASTERN STATES. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn.—The building to be erected by the First National Bank 
of New Haven, at the corner of Church and Crown streets, will be the finest and 
highest office building in that city. The first two of the eight stories will have 
stone fronts and above that Pompeiian brick and terra cotta will be used. The 
structure has a frontage of 105 feet on Church street and 105 feet on Crown. It 
is of steel frame work and fire proof throughout. The bank will occupy the base- 
ment and first floor, and the othér floors will be used for offices. 


Boston, Mass.—On the 6th of March, Treasurer Curtis C. Nichols, of the 
Five Cents Savings Bank, celebrated his eightieth birthday amid the circle of his 
friends and family. For forty years, just one-half of his long life, he has been 
connected with the Five Cents Savings Bank, and during that time he has not 
missed a day from work or had a vacation of any sort. He has not been absent 
during any part of the day, or late more than ten minutes. Even on such an oc- 
casion as yesterday he could not be induced to break this record, and his eightieth 
birthday found him at his desk. At the bank a pleasant surprise awaited him, and 
he was presented by the employes with a handsome pillow of roses, and suitable 
bouquets were given him by the president, trustees and other officials. At the 
close of his work he returned to his home, 11 Magazine street, Cambridge. A 
number of the old-time residents of Cambridge dropped in during the afternoon to 
offer their congratulations and good wishes to him. The Rev. David M. Beach, of 
the Prospect Street Congregational Church, and a number of its members came 
early in the evening and spent an hour with him, and floral tributes and letters of 
congratulation were sent from others. The day was one full of excitement, and he 
was much fatigued, After sitting at the dinner reunion he retired. Mr. Nichols 
was born at Freetown, Bristol County, March 6, 1814, the oldest of three sons, and 
a lineal descendant of the Bradfords and Winslows of Mayflower memory, on his 
mother’s side. He received his education at the Bridgewater Academy, and after 
his graduation entered a dry goods house in this city. He was quite ambitious for 
a young man, and at the age of nineteen opened a store of his own on Prospect 
street, New Bedford, but with unhappy ends, as two years after he failed. He 
then returned to his father’s home and began his studies again, taking a special lik- 
ing to literature. Mr. Nichols was a pronounced anti-slavery advocate, and com- 
menced contributing to the Abolitionist weekly, paper in Boston, and afterwards 
became its editor, He also became connected with several other newspapers, and 
was elected to the Legislature in 1871 and 1872. He has twice been married and 
has three daughters, his only son having died while a cadet at Annapolis with con- 
sumption two years ago. 

NEw HAMPSHIRE.—The Manchester (N. H.) Mirror says several large banks, 
one at Dover and one at Portsmouth, have already taken the initiative and have 
reduced their interest on deposits to 3 per cent., and it is understood that the bank 
commissioners will recommend that all the banks follow suit. The banks in Man- 
chester have always been among the most enterprising and liberal in New Hamp- 
shire, and have never reduced their dividend until it appeared to be absolutely 
necessary, and generally long after the other banks of the State had taken such 
action. The steady decline in the value of all securities has, however, forced their 
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December 31, 1893, are as 





Resources. 


Due 
Deposttor's. 


Surplus. 


Open 


Accounts. 


Amount 
Deposited. 


Amount 
Withdrawn, 





Bank for Savings 
Emigrant Industrial... 
Seamen’s Bank........ 


Dry Dock 


1 Union Dime 


Citizens’ 


Manhattan 

Irving 

Institute for Savings of 
Merchants’ Clerks... . 

Franklin 


Broadway 
Metropolitan 
North River 


Twelfth Ward. ..... 
United States 


$57,502,700 
53,955,585) 
49,623,279 
39,588,470 





oe 
’ T 
6,028,362 
5,103,510 
4,586,785 
3,700,680 
1,314, 164 
740,827 
379.738 
7 
320,640) 
98,540 


$48,957,397 
47,419,209 
42,017,852 
32,509,406 
30, 115;035 
25,3774 
17.006 eet 
13,277,405 
10,508,421 


10,346,892) 


8,770,771 
8,161,243 
5,745,850 


51997450 
6,064,866 
5,612,667 
4,081,470 
4,081,638 

»292,714 

720,646 


593,234) ° 


377,013 
319,325 
98,533 








$8,545,303) 
6, 530,3 
7,005,427 





819, (57 
626,832 
415,695 
ea 
5,14 

225,148 
21,450 

25. 
18,218 
2,121 
1,315 
7 


103,042) 


115,255 
74,639 


| 





1,411,919 


1,674 

21654386 
2,891,952 
1,200,305 





$10, 180, 722 
9,655,562 
14,016,854 








' $383,294,857 





$334, 782,259 





$48,508,994 








$86,511,227 
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New YorK City.—E. N. Howell, president of the Sherman Bank, has ten- 
dered his resignation. Mr. Howell has been president of the Sherman Bank since 
July, 1893, and has served without salary and solely with the intent of building up 
the bank. He will join a private banking enterprise in Wall street. 

BROOKLYN,. N. Y.—The new and handsome building of the Broadway Bank, 
on Graham avenue, near Broadway, has been opened for business. The completion 
of this handsome building, which is a great ornament to that busy section of the 


city, at Broadway and Graham avenue, marks a great step in the advancement of 


the business interest and of the upper part of the Eastern District. The bank was 
organized in 1888 by a number of men well known in business circles, and it began 
business on January 8th of that year. The well-known business qualities of the men 
interested in the institution brought it almost immediate success, and its progress 
has been steadily upward ever since. It has grown from year to year, and so t 
is the confidence of the manufacturers and storekeepers in the management of the 
bank that it has now about 1,500 depositors and is doing a safe and conservative 
business. The officers of the institution are president, Henry Batterman ; first 
vice-president, John H. Schumann ; second vice-president, William Lamb, and 
cashier, E. M. Hendrickson. The board of directors consists of the following well- 
known gentlemen: H. Batterman, Louis Bossert, George H. Fisher. H. S. Hol- 
lingsworth, William Lamb, Charles Miller, Charles Naeher, H. B. >harmann, 
Millard F. Smith and John H. Schumann. 

SCRANTON, Pa.—A good bank stock is very much like a good wife—a faithful 
companion and a joy forever. Our attention was recently called to an interesting 
fact concerning an investment in stock of that most successful institution, the First 
National Bank of Scranton, Pa. A gentleman bought 100 shares of the stock of 
that bank in 1863 and paid therefor $10,000. On November 2oth last he sold the 
same shares and received $60,000 for them. But that represents only one-half of 
the return he got upon his investment, for in the thirty years he held the shares he 
received $60,000 in dividends. We need not stop to figure out the rate of return 
the investor received upon his original investment of $10,000, but the fact that his 
$10,000 brought him in an average income of $2,000 per annum for thirty years, 
and at the end of that time yielded him six times the amount of his investment is 
sufficient to show how profitable a first-class bank investment sometimes is. We 
hear a good deal about bank failures, of directors who don’t direct, of bank officials 
who are untrue to their trust, and other sensational talk, for which the newspapers 
of the present day seem always to find room while there is rarely space for com- 
mendatory notices that don’t yield a revenue of so much per line. Still the fact is’ 
that the banking business of this country is generally on a sound anda paying basis. 
The interests of bank shareholders are cared for with the most scrupulous honor, 
and what the First National of Scranton has done for the owners has been done by 
thousands of banks throughout the country. In no other business is the standard 
of honor, of fair dealing and of intelligent management higher than in the banking 
business, and if the profits are large, the service and merits of our banks are greater. 
The bank which yields the largest profits to its owners is invariably the bank which 
is of the greatest use to the community it serves. The profits as between the bank 
and its customers are reciprocal. 

LEBANON, PA.—The capital stock of the Farmers’ Bank, Lebanon, has been in- 
creased from $50,c90 to $100,000. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Northern National Bank has occupied its handsome new 
structure, at the intersection of Germantown avenue, Seventh and Dauphin streets. 
As a specimen of architecture, the new property is one of the handsomest bank 
buildings in the city and a great improvement to the neighborhood. A broad flight 
of steps leads from the street corner up to an ornate entrance, through which one 
passes to a beautiful interior, finished with the very latest outfit of a modern bank- 
ing house. The exterior shows a rise of two stories from a rough surbase of stone, 
while the window decorations and roof copings are of unique and elaborate de- 
sign. The new building is eminently adapted in every way for the purpose for 
which it was erected, and will meet the demands of the bank's increasing business. 


WESTERN STATES. 
ROCKFORD, ILL.—Goodyear A. Sanford, president of the Second National Bank, 
died on the 2d of March. He was born in Connecticut in 1814 and went to:Rock- 
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ford in 1837. His banking history began about 1852, as a member of the firm of 

Dickerman, Wheeler & Co., which was soon succeeded by Lane, Sanford & Co. 
The latter firm organized the Second National Bank in 1864.. He was a director 
and cashier from the organization until 1881 when, on the resignation of R. P. 
Lane, he was elected president, which office he has since held by annual re-election. 
He was devoted to the bank, giving as many hours as any employe, up to the very 
day of his death. Few men ‘of his age had such vigor of mind and body combined 
with rare judgment and capacity for work. 

Iowa.—A well attended meeting of the Executive Council of the Iowa Bankers’ 
Association was held March 7th, at Des Moines, and an interesting programme 
was arranged for the eighth annual meeting of this association to be held at Des 
Moines, June 13 and 14. Among those who will deliver addresses at this meeting 
are Hon. G. H. Carr, Emmetsburg; Hon. J. H. McHugh, Cresco; Hon. Fred. 
Heinz, Davenport; Hon. E. R. Hays, Knoxville; Hon. S. B. Zeigler, West 
Union; Major Hoyt Sherman, Des Moines; Senator Lewis, Seymour; W. D. 
Evans, Hampton; T. A. Black, Sioux City ; C. kK. Hannan, Council Bluffs ; 
Hon. C. F. McCarthy, Des Moines, and S. F. Smith, Davenport. These addresses, 
with discussion of same, and of a few special matters and of resolutions to be 
ntroduced, together with reports of officers, etc., will make this an interesting 
occasion, and when added to this is the acquaintances made and_ renewed, with the 
und of general information picked up, these occasions become splendid dividend 
paying investments. Already there are indications that this will be one of the 
best and most largely attended conventions ever held by this association. Des 
Moines bankers are preparing to give the association a royal welcome. 


DETROIT, MicH.—One of the oldest National banks is the First National of 
Detroit, its official number being 97. It is also one of the most successful. It 
was reported some time since that it was to be consolidated with two other banks, 
but this is a mistake. Doubtless there will be many bank consolidations in the 
near future in order to Jessen expenses and for other reasons, but the First National 
of Detroit is in too strong and growing condition to need any aid of that kind. 


DETROIT, MicH.—Andrew McLellan, the banker, who died on the 19th of 
March, was born in Braehead, Lanarkshire, Scotland, March 23, 1837, and came 
to America when nine years old. His father, Rev. John McLellan, left his family 
of five children at Montreal temporarily, while he came to Detroit to look into the 
call that had been extended to him by the Scotch Presbyterian church, of Detroit, 
at that time a frontier town. During that winter Andrew attended school in Mon- 
treal, and there gained some knowledge of the French language. In the spring of 
1847, having accepted the call, the Rev. Mr. McLellan brought his family. to 
Detroit ; and to the time of his death he followed his calling of minister in various 
towns in Eastern Michigan. Andrew attended the Miami avenue school, and later 
the Capitol school. At the age of fourteen he entered the employ of a stationery 
store on Jefferson avenue, but at the end of a few months was given a place in the 
banking house of the late William A. Butler. From that time until his death, Mr. 
McLellan had been continuously in the banking business. He was with James L. 
Lyell until that gentleman left the city; and then with the late Vincent J. Scott 
until 1877, when he formed a partnership with George Anderson. This firm was 
established May 1, 1877, and was a private banking concern, enjoying the confi- 
dence and patronage of a very large circle of customers. Last May the character 
of the banking was changed and the firm becamethe McLellan & Anderson Savings 
Bank. Mr. McLellan was the president and, in connection with Mr. Anderson, 
was in the active management of the institution. 

Sr. PAUL, Minn.—There is an old story that would be moss-grown if it had not 
been passed around so often that it is worn bright, about a woman whose thought- 
ful husband had given her a bank account against which she checked until her 
husband informed :her that her account was overdrawn. The woman, to convince 
her husband that he was mistaken, produced her check book with the triumphant 
statement that she had a whole lot of blank checks left. Inquiry at some of the 
leading banks in St. Paul, however, reveals the fact that the story is an undoubted 
libel on womankind, and the cashier at one banking house is authority for the state- 
ment that they are on the average as good ‘‘ business men” as their husbands. 
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Neither do they indorse their checks on the wrong end, as their husbands and 
brothers are so fond of charging them with doing. In fact, in this respect, they 
are even more accurate than most of the men with whom the banks have to deal. 
One of the banks in the city seems to have a prejudice against the women deposit- 
ors, however, and accuses them, or many of A eg of indorsing their names all over 
the back of their checks, some of them even going so far in this direction as to write 
their names lengthwise. Whether this is true or not, it must be taken with a grain 
of salt, as the only hard things that were said against the ladies were said by the 
attaches of this one bank. A thorough investigation failed to reveal any very strik- 
ing peculiarities in their general method of doing business. To be sure, most of 
those who keep open accounts with the banks are apt to give the clerks an amount 
of work greater in proportion to the size of their deposits than the men depositors. 
Then the deposits themselves are apt to be small, and some women have a habit of 
drawing small amounts at a time and drawing often. But this habit is probably 
fostered by the pernicious habit of husbands in giving their wives small allowances, 
and they, being naturally desirous of having a balance in the bank, only draw out 
as much as they are going to need for the time. When the women are doing busi- 
ness for themselves, depositing their own incomes and earnings, it has been observed 
that they are apt to take certificates of deposit instead of keeping an open account. 
As among men, women depositors are of all ages and of all walks of life, from the 
girl in her ‘‘ teens,’’ whose father has placed an account to her credit, to the octo- 
genarian who climbs slowly and feebly up the steps at stated periods. It is impos- 
sible to estimate the number of the women depositors in St. Paul, or the amount of 
their deposits, for the banks guard the secrets of their depositors’ bank accounts 
with true professional fidelity. There are several women in St. Paul who carry 
good sized accounts at the banks, and the First National has deposits of cash on 
which certain women can draw their checks for $10,000, with assurances that the 
drafts will be honored. As a rule the ladies who deposit money in St. Paul banks 
are married, and especially is this true in the banks where only large accounts are 
taken. The banks that take the small accounts get most of the deposits of the 
women who have to earn their own living. In this connection it is a curious fact 
that handsome tellers have been found to be a great factor in attracting customers. 
But they have their drawbacks in attracting a number of young women who like 
to have their money counted over two or three times and stop and chat a few minutes 
with the teller. One of the banks. was so troubled some time ago on account of 
this habit that had been formed by several of their female depositors that in lieu of 


getting rid of the tellers who are noted for their good looks, they issued a little © 
pamphlet which they offered to each lady doing business with the bank. It con- © 


sisted of a series of suggestions to women as to the method to be pursued in doing 
business with banks, in the course of which it casually mentioned that the time of 
the tellers was valuable, and dropped a hint that they were not there to develop 
their conversational powers. The little books were not very popular, however, with 
those for whom they were intended, and most of the women, as soon as they recog- 
nized its character, refused to receive a copy, evidently taking the offer as a stricture 
on their business ability.— Pioneer Press. 

MIDDLETOWN, OHI0.—The teller of the Merchants’ National Bank of Middle- 
town, Ohio, one of the richest country banks in the West, and the depository of the 
great tobacco section of the Miami Valley, is Miss Louisa Smith, a remarkably 


pretty girl. 

CHEYENNE, WYOMING.—One of the most prominent citizens in Wyoming died 
last month, Andrew Gilchrist, president of the Stock Growers’ National Bank. In 
a lengthy account of him in the Wyoming State 7ridune, that journal says: 
‘* Wyoming has few citizens within its boundaries whose death leaves as great a 
void as the demise of our respected townsman, Andrew Gilchrist. Identified as he 
was with many of our most important enterprises; possessing the confidence of 
Eastern capitalists ; endowed with a practical judgment that was true and unerring, 
and having the confidence of the general public by reason of his sterling integrity, 
he was a tower of strength in whatever direction he moved. Coming up from the 
common people, he made his way by reason of those native traits of character 
peculiar to his nationality, industry and self-denial. Give a Scotchman half a 
chance and he will climb the ladder of fortune where others would give up in des- 
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pair. All who know of the life of Andrew Gilchrist will: bear testimony to the fact 
that he was a ht citizen and a good neighbor. He was a man who had faith in 
the outcome of an undertaking that was conducted upon sound business principles, 
and would have nothing to do with any other kind of an enterprise. He was not 
a speculator, but was ready to invest in a substantial enterprise. He had faith in 
Wyoming, but he had no confidence in many of the schemes that were proposed to 
him. He did not believe in booms, but never sacrificed property in periods of 
depression. He was one of the few cattlemen and land owners who pulled through 
the collapse of the business in a legitimate manner. His financial ability was also 
attested in the bank scare of last summer. The Stock Growers’ Bank, of Cheyenne, 
of which he was president, transacted its business from day to day without the least 
variation of its rules. We refer to these matters for the reason that the life of the 
deceased was largely devoted to industrial and commercial enterprises, and yet he 
was a man who took a deep interest in political and religious matters and in all 
social questions. He was sincere and earnest in his beliefs and candid and out- 
spoken in his views. With him it was not a question of policy or expediency in 
regard to a certain line of action, but whether it was right. He lacked the com- 
promising element of character that softens the asperities of life, and was inclined 
to take the world too seriously for his own comfort and pleasure. He kept his own 
obligations to the letter and wanted those with whom he dealt to do the same. In 
a crisis like that of the past eight months the strain upon a man who has large and 
divergent interests must have been very great. The straighter a man stands the 
more he feels the financial disturbances. We do not mean to say that his illness 
was caused by his close and unremitting attention to his business, but it is our 
opinion that if he had more frequently thrown aside the cares of life and taken that 
rest and recreation which every business man now needs, his life would have been 
prolonged a score of years. The fact that his mother is left to mourn the 
death of her.stalwart and rugged son is significant and speaks volumes to men who 
are engrossed in the pursuit of wealth.” - 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


BRUNSWICK, GA —The National Bank of Brunswick, H. W. Reed, president, 
has been opened for business. The National Bank of Brunswick has perfected or- 
ganization by paying in $150,000 as cash capital. There are twelve stockholders, 
and the officers are: H. W. Reed, president ; C. Downing, vice-president ; James 
H. Smith, cashier; W. E. Kay, W. B. Burroughs, Rosenda Torras, W. G. 
Brantley, H. H. Tift, directors. This bank is entirely distinct and independent 
from the First National Bank of Brunswick, the majority of the stockholders, both 
in holding number, being composed of those not previously connected with the 
First National. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The attorneys for the Clearing House Association on the 
bank tax question have selected the Bank of Kentucky, the Louisville Banking 
Company and the First National Bank as the banks they will use to test the tax 
law as regards banks in the suits they will bring. These banks have been selected 
because they represent the different phases of the question at issue. The Bank of 
Kentucky was chartered prior to 1856, and has the fifty-cent clause in its charter, 
which it gave up to accept the Hewett law. ‘The Louisville Banking Company 
‘was chartered since 1856, and it also has the fifty-cent clause in its charter, which 
also was given up to accept the Hewett law, and the First National Bank has been 
selected because it is the oldest chartered National bank in Louisville. Under the 
National Banking Law, National banks are to be taxed at the same rate that the 
most favored State banks are taxed in the State they are located. . These three 
banks will between them bring out all the questions involved, and when a decision 
is reached by the courts it will cover all the points that can be raised. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.— Zhe Louisville Times in speaking of the reduction of the 
rates of interest by the banks in that city says: ‘‘ Principally, those who will be 
affected are the country banks and the depositors of savings accounts in this city. 
At present the rate of interest allowed on the daily balance of all country: corre- 
spondence is 3 per cent. In New York, Chicago and Boston the rate is but 1% 

cent., while in such cities as St. Louis, Cincinnati, Indianapolisand of like size, 
the rate varies from nothing to 2% per cent. While the matter has long been 
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considered here, no definite action has ever been taken until yesterday afternoon, 
when, after an hour and a half’s discussion, it was found that the reduction was 
generally desired. A vote was taken and not a dissenting voice was found. A 
committee composed of Capt. John H. Leathers, Chairman, and Messrs. E. C. 
Bohne and Pierre Viglini was appointed to draw up a circular embodying the plan 
and the result of yesterday’s meeting, which will be sent broadcast throughout the 
country and to all depositors of local banks. A reduction of % per cent. will also 
be applied to all savings and time deposits in the Louisville city banks and all 
wage earners and savers will from the date of effect receive just fifty cents less on 
each $100 than they had in the past. The total amount of deposits in savings de- 
partments here on which no more than 3% per cent. will be paid in the future is 
in the neighborhood of $20,000,000, which will not materially vary from one year’s 
end to another. One half per cent. on this amounts to $100,000, which will an- 
nually accrue to the banks and is a sum of no little moment. The country corre- 
spondence amounts to about $5,000,000, and the reduction of ¥% per cent. will 
mean just $25,000 less to the rural institutions. The banks which have the largest 
country correspondence in this city are the Louisville Banking Company, the 
Union National, the Citizens’ National and the Second and tlie Fourth Nationals, 
while among those whose saving departments form large items of the whole may 
be mentioned the German Bank, the German Insurance Bank, the Louisville 
Banking Company and others.” 


BALTIMORE.—The presidents of the banks composing the Clearing House Asso- 
ciation gave a dinner on the 4th of March to Mr. Enoch Pratt, president of the 
association, as a testimonial of their appreciation of his many years’ service as pres- 
ident. The only guests besides Mr. Pratt were Mr. J. H. Eckels, Comptroller of 
the Currency, and Mr. Lawrence B. Kemp, National bank examiner for Maryland. 
Mr. J. B. Ramsay, president of the National Mechanics’ Bank, presided, with Mr. 
Pratt on his right and Mr. Eckels on his left. There were no set speeches and 
there was but one toast. The toast was to Mr. Pratt, and it was proposed by Mr. 
C. C. Homer, president of the Second National Bank, who spoke of Mr. Pratt’s 
long career as a banker, and paid a tribute to the careful and conservative manner 
in which he had managed the affairs of the Clearing House Association. Mr. 
Pratt’s health was drunk in Madeira wine of the vintages of 1806 and 1815, which 
had been sent to him by Mr. Douglas H. Thomas, president of the Merchants’ 
Nationa] Bank. Mr. Eckels spoke of the good record which the Baltimore banks 
had made during trying financial times—a record, he said, which was cue to sound 
judgment and conservatism. Short speeches were also made by Messrs. J. D. Fer- 
guson, W. W. Taylor and Wm. T. Dixon. Among those present at the dinner 
were Messrs. Douglas H. Thomas, Joshua Horner, John M. Littig, John R. 
Hooper, Thornton Rollins, A. H. Schulz, Henry James, W. J. Dickey, Nicholas 
M. Smith, John W. Hall, H. G. Vickery, George A. von Lingen, Christian De- 
vries, J. B. Ramsay, E. G. Hipsley, James Clark, W. H. Shryock and J. H. 
Judik. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Executive Committee of the State Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation have been called together to determine where the next annual convention 
should be held. This was fixed for May 16 and 17, and it falls to Chattanooga. 
The sessions will probably be held on Lookout Mountain. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
PORTLAND, OREGON.—The stockholders of the Commercial National Bank have 


decided to increase the capital stock from $250,000 to $500,000. . The increase in 
stock will be paid in at once by the Wells-Fargo Bank of San Francisco. 





—s — 


Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money in New York have been as follows: 


QUOTATIONS : ' Mar, 5s. Mar, 12. Mar, 19. - Mar. 26, 
DUNN cctccnssiear xctdedecctois 4 @4% .4 @4%. 3 - 3 @ 3% 
Cee Rg bia ben op cecktdnss dee I 1%. 1 = ee ‘8 
Treas. balances, coin..............+.- $95,183,086 . $96,170,318 . . $101,449,411 . $104,985,309 


Bs Ge I ova viccnccceses 43,044,882 . 46,726,239 . 46,247,731 . 45,574,959 
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_ Sterling exchange has ranged during March at from 4.88 @ 4.8944 for 
sight, and 4.86144 @ 4.87% for 60 days. Paris—Bankers’, 5.1644 @ 
5-15 for sight, and 5.18% @ 5.16% for 60 days. The closing rates for the 
month were as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.863, @ 4.8714 ; bankers’ 
sterling, sight, 4.88 @ 4.89; cable transfers, 4.88% @ 4.89%. Paris— 
bankers’, 60 days, 5.1834 @ 5.17%: sight, 5.155 1-16 @ 51554. Antwerp— 
Commercial, 60 days, 5.19% @ 5.183. Berlin—Bankers’, 60 days, 95 3-16 @ 
95%; sight, 9556 @ 9511-16. Amsterdam—Bankers’, 60 days, 40 5-16 @ 
403%; sight, 40 7-16 @ 40%. 





The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows : 
1804. Loans. Specte. Legal Tender. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Mar. 3.- $439,303)400 . $97,526,300 .$111,187,900 . $531,741,200 . $11,640,000 . $75,778,900 
10. 430, 500 . 97,363,8CO . 111,545,500 .. 533,103,700 . 11,533,700 . 75,623,375 
17.. 443,058,100 . 98,583,000 . 113,785,990 . §40,266,400 . 11,308,900 . Tee 
24-+ 445,574,400 . 98,652,400 . 116,541,600 . 544,465,400 . 11,243,000 . 79,077,050 
31.. 443,798,700 . 100,184,200 . 120,352,000 . 547,744,200 . 11,214,100 . 83,600,150 


The Boston bank statement is as follows : 


1894. Loans. Specie. Legal Tender. Deposits. Circulation. 
Mar. S. wsdet $168,329,.000 .. $10,302,0c0 .... $9,741,000 ++++ $161,303,000 .... $8,008,000 
tg WOreeees 169,917,000 .... 10,340;000 .... 9,725,000 .... 162,553,000 .... 8,003,000 
ag BT steers 169,949,000 .... 10,716,000 .... 9,795,000 .... 163,356,000 .... 8,006,000 
Pee 170,077,000 ... 11,255,000 .... 10,066,000 .. 162,481,000 ... 8,001,000 
Blcecics 170,710,000 .. . 11,075,000 .. . 9 749,000 .... 163,197,000 .... 7,998,000 

The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 
1894. Loans. Reserves Deposits. Circulation, 
Mar. Picsscoccsese ee $97,050,000 .... $37,577,000 ... 105,971,000 .... $4,861,000 
tg TOs tee eeeeeees 97:739,000  ..... 37:919,000 .... 106,693,000 .... 4,834,000 
an, Meee 9725,000 .... 37,315,000 .... 107,950,000 .... 4,840,000 
in Se Jose, Qt aee  .... 37,813,000 .... 108,531,000 .... 4,326,000 
Ricchbydontesesae 100,020,000... 37,293,000 .... 109,581,C00 ti... 4,833,000 

REET APE 
DEATHS. 


GILCHRIST.—On March 6, aged fifty-two years, ANDREW GILCHRIST, President 
of Stock Growers National Bank, Cheyenne, Wyom. 

HrEy.—On March 12, aged sixty-two years, RICHARD HeEy, President of 
Manayunk Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

IvEs.—On March 19, aged eighty-four years, HOADLEY B. IvEs, Treasurer of 
National Savings Bank, New Haven, Conn. 

NICHOLS.—On March 12, aged eighty-one years, HORACE NICHOLS, President 
of City Savings Bank, Bridgeport, Conn. | 

Root.—On March 19, aged seventy-one years, J. H. Root, President of 
Crocker Institution for Savings, Turners Falls, Mass. 

SANFORD.—On March 16, aged eighty years, GOODYEAR A. SANFORD, President 
of Second National Bank, Rockford, Ill. 

SHAEFFER.—On March 16, aged eighty-two years, JOSEPH SHAEFFER, President 
of Farmers & Mechanics’ National Bank, Westminster, Md. 

STRAIT.—On February 25, aged fifty-nine years, HORACE B. STRAIT, President 
of Lyon Co. National Bank, Marshall, Minn. ' 

ToORREY.—On March 9g, aged eighty-six years, JOHN TORREY, President of 
Honesdale National Bank, Honesdale, Pa. 

TOWNSEND.—On March 18, aged eighty-one years, WASHINGTON TOWNSEND, 
President of the National Bank of Chester Co., West Chester, Pa. 

WELTY.—On March 11, aged fifty-one years, C. C. WELTY, Cashier of Citizens’ 
National Bank, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from March No., page 717.) 





State. Place and Capitai. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
ALA,...Clayton......., Citizens Bank...,..... National Park Bank, 
$31,000 Jas. J. Winn, P. Julius E. Meadows, Cas. 
W. F. Wright, V. P. 
# ..Geneva........:Bank of Geneva...... ... Imp. & Trad. Nat. Bank, 
| $50,000 Richard Tillis, P. Wm. J. Hall, Asst. 
C. A. O'Neal, V. P. 
ARK .». stuttgart cesens . Ger A ican Bank séenteennee 
: $5,000 R, W. eee P. J. W. Underwood, Cas. 


J. W. Searan, V. P?. 


CaL....Gonzales....... Bank of Gonzales. ....... . 


$35,400 Alfred Widemann, P. William Sarles, Cas. 
M. E. Gonzales, a F. 


#  ,.Woodland..... Farmers & Merch, Bank... «=» ss secccccicces 
$105,000 D. N. gens P. M. O. Harling, Cas. 
Chas. G. Day, V. 
Co.....Lafayette ...... Bank of Lafayette...... Third National Bank. 
(George R. Swallow. ) Wm. N. Hathaway, Cas. 
Dak. S.For: Pierre...., First Bank.............. Chemical National Bank, 
$10,000 Eugene Steere, P. Glenn Steere, 4ss?¢, 
W. H. Thayer, V. ?. 
DEL....Wilmington.... H. L. Evans & Co........ Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co, 
Pi Asc ns citi cave Exchange National Bank.  —e._—.u ne eee eees 
$100,000 John Trice, P. James B. Anderson, Cas. 
GA..... Brunswick ...... Nat. Bank of Brunswick.. National Park Bank, 
$150,000 H. W. Reed, P. Jas. Herr Smith, Cas. 
3 C. Downing, V. P.E. D. Walter, Asst. 
IDAHO, .Genesee........ POE isis cnckvese sete. 2 eeenee shes 
Jno. P.- Vollmer, P. Thos, H. Brewer, Cas. 
M. A. Means, Mgr 
{LL.....Fairfield ....,.. Pendleton, Johns & Co... Third National Bank, 


dam Rinard, P. Ulla S. Staley, Cas. 
Geo. W. Johns, zs¢ V. P. Asa F, Keen, Assé. 


IND ....South Whitley .. Whitley Exchange Bank.. ebacdteseseds 
(O. Gandy & Co, ) 
Iowa... Bode,.........- ate AMM ciaccocsivese oi wawececcens 
$30,000 ao B. Dennis, . Harry R. Dennis, Cas. 
T. O. Hanson, V. P 
” . Brighton... .... Brighton WOUOE Wein eeka 8 Seeekeasnce 
$25, G. M. Friend, ?. C. H. Lloyd, Cas. 
. Cedar Falls..... Sintn Das 6 gis osce once Hanover National Bank, 
$75,000 Charles A. Wise, P. Homer N. Silliman, Cas, 
se = Sartori, V. P. Wm. C. Nuhn, Ass?#. 
” Davis City ..... Farmers Bank............ Gilman, Son & Co, 
E; "D. Dorn, P. A, E. Dorn, Cas. 
e ..Defiance....... CS Rg OREO ae ere ee mere ee 
$10,000 B. F, Freeman, ?. B. F. Freeman, Cas. 
o ,.Hawkeye. ..... WOE SEONG ide ike eae deks vebes 
~~ S.. H. = PMY. Henderson, Jr., Cas. 
G. E. Dibble, V. 
QR ssaceiss » MS OE CNUIN rkahkene 8 eee akastees 
Lewis Linebarger, >. H. N. Linebarger, Cas. 
«  ,.Spirit Lake..... Spirit Lake Savings Bank. —=——_—__« cece eeceeese 


$40,000 John W. Cravens, P.L.D. Goodrich, Assé. 
Chas. -P. Bennett, V. ?. 
.«# ,.Tripoli......... Tripoli Savings Bank..... Chase National Bank, 
$10,000 on F. Spe P. Edwin H., Martin, Cas. 
Geo. B. Cook, V. P. 
N....Courtland...... Bank of Courtland... cascneeeins ‘ 
$5,000 L. A. Golden, Pe. sa G. Golden, Cas. 
Leo. Pyle, Ass?. 
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State. Place ana Capital Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent, 
KaN.... Dodge City..... Bank of Dodge City...... Third National Bank. 
Ooo Edward F. Kellogg, Cas. 
« ..Hill ied nis ¥eei See es EE in cscs ewes sen National Bank of Republic. 
' 10,000 : 
- : pe sence a yiete ebb oo United States National Bank. 
$7,000 E. R. Fogg, ?. G. E. Moore, Cas. 
J. M. Baker, V. P. 
»  ,.Salina..... .... National Bank of America. Chase National Bank, 
; $50,000 W. W. Watson, ?. F. Hageman, Cas. 
A. M, Claflin, V. P. M. C. Stevenson, Asst. 
MIcH...Manistique...... We, Cl eR NG ice oS Wadensocvese 
} Willis C. Marsh, Cas. 
Bisetet,:... Ot; Tame since COIS RE sh newesids es been civic 
Tolef K. a, i Hans M. Serkland, Cas. 
Hans Olson, V. ?. ea. 
ee Clinton......... Citizens Bank............. Imp. & Trad. Nat. Bank. 
$50,000 Jas. M. Avery, FP. John L. Woolfolk, Cas. 


: W. A. Hastain, V. nes Paul Tyler, Assé. 
Mont ..Basin.......... Kleinschmidt & Bro.. 
" Reinhold Kleinschmidt, Cas. 


$100, 000 
NEB.... DeWitt ........ ok ky EE en mene re 
$30,000 Charles B. Anderson, P. Charles W. Rieger, Cas. 
Charles B. Bidelman, V. P. Curtis W. Ribble, Asst. 


e ..Franklin....... Franklin Exchange Bank.. Hanover National Bank. 
$5,000 W. M. Lowman, P. F.E. Garratt, Cas. 
--@: . pp ienithfield.,.... + Bank of SaMBGGG 6.06 6. oS: ecevews 
$5,000 (M. T. Jackson.) Walker Smith, Cas. 
© eo SDORSET. cc ccc Boyd Co. Bank........... Chase National Bank. 
5,000 Sanford Parker, ?. Ulysses S. Adams, Cas. 
H. E. Bonesteel, V. P. : 
N. J....Somerville...... Second National Bank.. Chase National Bank, 
; $50,000 John H. Lord, ‘P. Alonzo H. Dayton, Cas. 
Geo. V. Vander Veer, V. P. 
N. Y....Saranac Lake... Potter & Co..... platelet. Henry Clews & Co. 
Frank F. Potter, Cas. 
N. C....Wadesboro..... First National Bank.. padeasiweees 
50,000 James A. Leak, 'P. 
OKL. T.Pawnee........ Be OF PIN sc niiie chic cokedes 
$25,000 Frank M. Thompson, ?. Chas. E. Vandervoort, Cas. 
Geo. M. Berry, V. P. 
Pa......Coudersport.... First N ational Bank...... ce 
$50,000 R. L. eet P.N. A. Pinney, Cas. 
wee ll a SE ae rer ee 


: " Isaac S. Miller, Cas. 
« ,.Evans City..... Citizens Bank.......... Kountze Bros. 
50,000 Edward Dambach, P. John Rohner, Cas. 
Daniel Markel, V.P. 
i enue: ~ vinn gb MMOURININD CIEE on kn ccau 2.) > cs. cawoeaennnss 
$100,000 on H. Graham, ?. pee D. McMorran, Cas. 
os. A. Rangatt, V. P. 


« ,..Port Royal..... Port Royal Ban Chase National Bank. 
$50,000 John Hertzler, P. William C. Pomeroy, Cazs. 
T. S. Moorhead, V. ?. W. R. Wharton, Ass¢. 
Texas. .Fort Worth.... National Live Stock Bank. National City Bank, 


$150,000 Michael C. Hurley, ?. a S. Reed, Cas. 
pry Be Tillar, ’P. J. M. Logan, Asst. 
UTAH ..Salt Lake City.. Bank of Salt Lake........ Third National Bank. 
somes H. Bacon, /. Frank L. Holland, Cas. 
H. M. Bacon, V. P. W. B. Holland, Ass?. 
VT.....Swanton...... . Peoples National Bank... Third National Bank, 
: 50,000 James E. Farrell, PAA. Mitchell, Cas. 
A, J. Ferris, V. P. f 
WasuH..Centralia....... Frank Hense............. Chase National Bank. 
$25,000 E. L. Bickford, Cas. 
@ ceCCOSth..ccccree BARK Of Ocosta..6..0c0cee Hanover National Bank, 
$15,000. ~=s- Frank G. Deckebach, /. Harry K. Shockley, Cas. 
V. Wattier, V. F. 
e ..Tacoma....... IE DGS cb aves, oo gewaneawenns 
$200,000 Wm. Burton Allen, P..... Gratton H. Wheeler, Cas. 
Nathan C. Richards, Sec. 
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State. Place and Capital. Banuk or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
Wis....La Crosse...,.. John Lienlokken (Re-opened). Seaboard National Bank, 
« ,.Milwaukee .,... Commercial Bank (Ré-opened). Continental National Bank, © 
$350,000 John G. Flint, P. Thomas E. Camp, Cas, 
A. B. Geilfuss, V. P. 


Hugh P. Jamieson, Cas. 


o. .«Poynette....... Bank of Poynette eeece ebe eens eeveses 
} ERS pe : John C. Jamieson, Ass¢. 





CHANGES .OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List, continued Jrom March No., page 715.) 


| Bank.and Place. Elected. . de place af. 
N. Y. CiTy.Gansevoort Bank.......... F, J. Van Orden, Cas...F.J. Van Orden, Acég. 
" Sherman Bank........ .. Louis C, Fuller, P ........E. N. Howell. 
 [ Se. gl? bins gl eee -; ‘Charles gay, poreoygg 
. : ames Timpson, 2@ oung. 
/ #  +.United States Mortgage Co.. Arthur Turnbull, Tr RRR IVE Geo. W. Young. 
Clark Williams, ‘Asst. Tr. _ Turnbull. 
ALA.... Bank of Opelika............... J. M. McNamee, ?......... B. Shapard. 
ARIZ... . Valley Bank, Wan, Citiaty, ©. os ccnccces be ‘Crawford 
Phoenix. 1M. Ww. Messinger, Cas.....Wm. Christy. 
ARK....Camden National as 7 OG Fs Facog" if eres 6ake rs | sf eed 
Camden. Be EPR c 
a "Washington — - , Fayetteville. had Pig sp ig newecwens L. aa 
« . Bank of Pine Bluff, os. S. James, P......... saac Dreyfus. 
Pine Bluff. | J. M. Gracie, V. Dei accag R. G. Atkinson. 
»  ..First Nat. Bank,Russellville...A, Bernard, V. P.......... R. F. Roys. 
CAL SAVES OE OES ee Angelis, | W- D. Woolwine, Cas.....John N. Hunt.. 
ws. ,.Security Savings Bank, OF, I. MPO, Pavectceseces T. L. Duque. 
Los Angeles. iT. W. Phelps, Cas.........J. F. Sartori. 
¢  +-State Loan & Trios Angeles, | John W. A. Off, Cas......J. F. Towell. 
« ,.First Nat. Bank, Monrovia.....John H. Bartle, P.......... I, W. Hellman. 
a ,.Central Bank, Gakland........ John Crellin, .. Ss dc scib J, C. Ainsworth, 
» Pe: JOMMGOR, Fc vice seus as, walader, 
(e . Bank of Shasta Co. ”" Reddin  €. Bush, Cas. & M,; ETuce  ceeseces 
8 1C.C. Bush, Wg MO, os 06 ..C. F, Cadwalader. 
# ,.First National Bank, Chas, B. Richards, V. P....G. A. Garrettson, 
n Diego. iy E. Fishburn, Cas... .W. D. Woolwine. 
P hers ip oo eo Ana.. aa ig iG sega gee W H. Spurgeon. 
COL; 55 nion Nat. Ban nver.. m. N. Byers, ‘i Puvis  baceuens 
« ,..First Nat. Bank, Greeley. so we Asa Sterling, V. P......... Wm. Mayhew. 
Conn... Nat. Savings Bk, New Haven..Julius Twiss, 77........... Hoadley B. Ives,* 
"# ..Meriden Trust & S. eet 4 Walter Hubbard, P........lsaac C. Lewis.* 
Dax. N.Second Nat. Bk, Grand Forks. shoe tee SPUPOR, CMa ces: kee A. W. Clarke. 
P ge teeters ms Liem oa nen - Gregg, af 3 besceeds W. E. Fuller. 
. eop EK Ms P cab ions oxss:).  wedeunes 
DEL....Sussex Nat. Bank, ford..... Clarence Donoho, Cas.....H. M. Wright. 
D. C.... Central Co. Bank, "Washington. ry ee os caecean os aa ya « 
FLA... . Volusia Co, Ban cBride, P..... ineee ou 
‘De Land. } Frank E: Bond, Cas........ J. B. Clough. 
# ..First Nat. B’k, St. Augustine... James E. Ingraham, V. P..Geo. Burt. 
GA. nus Bank of Sumter, Americus. .... W. C, Furlow, Cas.......: T. N. Hawkes. 
: H oe ne tk Bol gy a Le ane eo Ve Prveee te a yee " 
DAHO. pi tate ise ity.. Seeeteenece tche 
e ,.First National Bank, Lewiston.A, W. Kroutinger, Cas..A. W. Coe Jr. 
ILL. ....Bank of Antioch.............. A. Meinhardt, Cas..... .--.U. J. Lewis. — 
e ..Third Nat. Bank, Bloomington.E. Horr, P........ ......- E. Horr ‘Actg. 
» ..First Nat. Bank, Chester.......D. H. Holman, Asst¢.......H. W. Roberts. 


* Deceased, 
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Bank and Place. Elected. In place of. 
‘ILL... . State Bank, {Pe men Oo PS ie kau wren eee? 
Clinton. {| L. R. Murphey, Cas....... J. H. Harrison. 
« ..Elgin National Bank, Elgin... .D. E. Wood, V. P......... Wm. Andrews, 
O. E. Yoeum, P.......2000 L. M. Yocum, 
e ..L. M.-Yocum & Co., Galva..< R. B. Yocum, V. P...... ..O. E. Yocum. 
G. D. Pocock, Cas. ....... W. D. side 
« ..Dulaney Nat. Bank, Marshall... Bert Bryan, Bib svc css > 3 ee 
« ..Yorkville Bank, W. R. Newton, P.......... ..Chas. E. Moore. 


Yorkville. } Robt. N. Newton, Cas. pen ef R, Newton. 


Inp. T.. Purcell Nat. Bank, Purcell.....E. C. Gage, Cas...........A. T. Ball. 
Iowa. eg ras 7g 3 Agr. paiaeue 22 aw ~ Lyon ay Kpagsines > . Wella 
© ea oines oines. ef PLEO CEE ‘a ellslager. 
« ,.City Nat. Bank, Mason City...J. E. arkley, LE Orr O. T. Denison, 
“ ‘an. “- State B., Meriden. WT. Ronsburg, Act. wees e, steeeee 
W to Bank, Oto........... jiwns ih Pasinnsses orris. 
ee Redding Bank, F. B. Smith, ?....... +oeeekObert Winning. 
Redding. | C. K. Smith, Cas..........Frank.Stoddard, 
6 —— ay Ae Nat. Bank, Sioux City. mn a ely ‘Asst... venebens a z ‘eon 
e tate Savin n RIGB, Foc coccecces lley. 
- Sioux City. a M. Bailey, be oaatcs: ° . L. Pratt, Jr. 
« ..Farmers Bank, j James Logan, P..... .. Miles Jordan. 
Swan. ; Wilbur S. Camp, "Si W. S. Jordan. 
” pict ere Nat. Bank, pois Weer : ; ae SG P. oes ee 
KAN....First Nat. Bank, Anthony. ... ormman, V. Po... cscs mit 
‘# _,.Cimarron Bank, * Seaacrie. --+eC. S. Warner, Cas......... Walton J. Conkle, 
# ,.Citizens Nat Bank, Concordia. — Kelly, Cas.......+. cake W. Peterson. 
«  ,.First National Bank, . N, i or pre Ve Pos nvsees .C. L. Higday. 
ighton. eever, ASSt....... 
e ..Bank of Kansas City.......... W. G. Porter, Sr., P....... John O. Fife. 
M . Fourth National Bank Wichita. W. K. Clifford, V. P.. «ee-J. T. Campbell, 
Ky... ... Three Forks teas } J. M. Sebastain, P.......... John G. McGuire, 
« ,.State National Bank, Soke es 5 Foccacneee. |. atannees 
Frankfort. ) F. V. Gray, Asst.......... : Jacob Swigert. 
LA..... Union National Bank, S. Chalaron, ?............Carl Kohn, 
New Orleans. } S. O. Thomas, V. P....... S. Chalaron. 
ME.....First ations otters tae * bac PP ae . ee 
« ..Bucksport Nationa nk ward Swazey, P........N. T. Hill. 
Bucksport. John N. Swazey, Cas....... Edward Swazey. 
Mp..... Baltimore Clearing he ng } Mech Pentti iP isiisscccdsae, asda ‘eee 
#  ..Second Nat. Bank, Bel Air.....Thos. H. Robinson, ?.....J. T. C. Hopkins, 
Mass...Nat. B. of N. America, Boston. ps Sorter ye) om ie Wao esas P idea, ? 
PE eee. Bowen, v.P.,...0. a Kee 
*( W. B. Smith, eect ....-Fred B. Howard. 
« ..Martha’s a B’k, san E Keniston, Cas..... Fa asi Noah Swett. 
gartown., | John i Me cvcean, < aneeess ° 
« ..Foxborough Savings Bank, | 
Fo xborough. } Edward M. Phelps, 77... Eli Phelps. 
. re Henry Norwell, P......... John F, Simmons. 
MICH... Superior ev. Be Hancock.. vi c. yy Asst.. Jos. i Hambiteer, Cas. 
oe armers Ban ason...... GS... are & resser, 
2 ..State Bank, Midland........... PP; Barbour, eee | -+++eWm., D. Marsh, Cas, 
« .,.First National Bank, thi: ) 4 6 Saas os ciieisaes = = ee 
vid. { otter petenawas : amp. 
« .,.Farmers Exch. B., St. Charles..E. E. Burdick, Cas....... .M. C. Burdick. 
MINN... oe yam = Alexandria.. pbs fg“ ‘ovage iceaial Joh a i nae 
« °..state Ban r rge LD. Bartlett, /...... ohn ett. 
: Anoka. ) H. S. Plummer, V. f...... N. S. De Mille. 
« .,.First Nat. Bank, Appleton..... Edward Lende, Cas...... ..L. B. Tadsen. 
» ..Marine National Bank, Frank E. Searle, ?........Thos, Cullyford. 
Duluth, | Thos. Cullyford, V. ?..... N. J. Miller. 
e ..Exchange Bank, F, H. Willcom, eee .- Martin Meeker. 


Farmington. } C. H. Davis, Cas...........T. C. Davis, 
ii S. Eichmiller, Cas......T. F. Miller. 
Hector. 1 BH. A. Read, Asst..ccicccse secoces ° 


* Deceased. 


« ..State Bank, 
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Bank and Place. Elected. le place of. 


MINN... Trosky State Bank, Trosky....A. L. Sloss, Cas...........E. E. Brintnall, 


Miss.... First National Bank, Aberdeen.J. P. 
. ,.Delta Bank, Greenwood. waners Marshall, Cas........Thos, E. Mount. 


NEB. 


MeO vices Farmers & Traders Bank, ch 


ae 
u 


BONO, Fs Peisceccnc::, : -seeneses 


Lander, V. P....... ca ieee 
California. C. A. Burkhardt, oe... .. 3 B. Lander. 
..First National Bank, Hannibal.W. F. Chamberlain, A. C..W. A. Latimer, Cas. 


..-American Nat. B , Kansas City.T. H. Beekman, Cas.......A. A. Whipple. 
.. Sullivan Co. Bank, Milan...... Caleb Payne, P......sse0009 oe 
. Bank of New Market, 5 : Willi ms, oe = PARE ...--D. S. Logan. 
New Market, yD. gt gg o Presecvcees 
.- Novelty Savings B’k, Novelty..J. S. Perry, P..........06. L. E. Townson. 
.-American Nat. B’k, Springfield. T. A. ‘Milles, CBS cae. ....-A. B, Crawford. 


..Commercial Bank, "Springfield. WwW. Whaley, ?.........Wm. D. Sheppard, 
.. National Bank of St Joseph, 4 Jas. N. Burnes, Jr., 7 V, hae C. Burnes. 


t. Joseph. {L.C., Burnes, 34 V. P seve bese 
.. Mississippi Valley Sa j De Lacy Chandler, See.. ae “i Jones, 
. Carroll State Bank, Carroll....R.-D. Merrill, Cas......... C. C. Freeborn, 
..First Nat. Bank, Fairbu as F, Gay, V. P.. eeeceseesd» Be. McDowell, 
.» First Nat. Bank, Fairfield...... W. T. Newcomb, F.. ..... J. Shively. 
..First Nat. Bank, North Platte. . Earnest Davis, Me gee 
.. Nebraska National Bank, iJ. S: Colline, V. Pinccicscs Be Cushing. 
Omaha. } W. H. S. Hughes, Asst... = seeeeese 
.. First National Bank, Franklin Edgerton, P. .. 0. ~ Carter. 
‘Ravenna. Sn deat a ee Ecc icnuece 
.. First National Bank, Seward...F. RB. Langworthy, Asst... “Silas :Figard. 
.. First National Bank, santos..F. MoGiverta, F. Fivcccsce. sstncces 
. Citizens State Bank, W. W. Mitchell, P.....+..James Jackson. 
Wood River. } W. L. Sprague, Olltisi ais .Ross R. Root. : 


N. J....Farmers’ Nat. B’k, Allentown..P. B. Pumyea, V. P........Chas. S. Day. 


.Citizens Nat. B’k, Englewood..Clinton H. Blake, V. P....Chas. B. Platt. 


N. Y...Union Bank, Buffalo...... -+eeH. A. Menker, ?..........Joshua S. Bliss. 
#  ,,Cana2seraga Banking Co., { Stephen N. Bennett, P..... eeneeas 
Canaseraga. {| G. N. Manley, Cas......... H. E. Gampp. 
«  ,.Citizens National Bank, Fu ton. Geo. ‘Kellogg. ASSt reece kieeceue 
” . First National Bank, Herkimer. C. L. Avery, Jt., AeMccces. cecceses 
« .,.First Nat. Bank, Red Hook....E. L. Parsons, Asst.. senses 
«  ..Flour City Nat. Bik, Rochester. P. A. Vay, Ass icvciccsnce | cseance 
« ..Peoples Sav. Bank, Yonkers,...Chas, E E. Gorton, P P........ Rufus Dutton, 
N. C.... First National Bank, Asheville. R. R. Rawls, Futaes cence ,.Geo. W. Fletcher, 
»  ..Bank of Rocky Mount.. ....... Thos, H. Battle, P..c0000e5. E. Westray.* 
OHI0... Noble Co. National Bank, {ion ‘Lemmax, LE OTe sideevon 
Caldwell. }) W. E. Tipton, Asst........ sees ove 
«  ,.Central National Bank, — ilson, P........Geo. H. Ely.* 
Cleveland. Joseph Black, ot Re Thomas Wilson. 
« .,Miami Valley N. B., Hamilton.C. E. Mason, Asst......... se eeeees 
«  ,.Hocking Val. N. B., Lancaster. $3 A. ae, Peo ia kati WE non #, 
enry Thomas, ?..... esac ance 
#  ,.Farmers Bank, Sishhinalag: W. N. Watson,'Cas.......W. D. Vance. 
a . Farmers Bank, Mechanicsburg..F. M. Clemans, Cas........ Thomas Davis. - 
» + ,Ketcham National Bank, E. L. Barber, ?...... .+e-.J. B. Ketcham, 2d. 
Toledo. A. M. Cheesbrough, SO ois. Aeaneonss 
« ..Western Reserve Nat. Bank, S. W. Park, V. P...... aeee 1. W. Case. 
Warren. } Dan. A. Geiger, Cas.......  —seseeee 
OKL. T.First Nat. Bank, Oklahoma....W. F. Cantelon, Ass¢..... .T. M. Richardson. 
» ,.Oklahoma Nat. Bk, Oklahoma. H. G. Thomas, ?..... ..sssD. F, Stiles. 
#  ,.State Nat. Bank, Oklahoma....J. L. Wilkin, o ean ae ue 
ORE....Farmers & Traders Nat. B’k, Joseph Palmer, V. P...... William Probstol. 
« ..Commercial Nat. B.; Portland..Geo. H. Williams, P...... Frank Dekum. 
«#  ..Portland Nat. Bank, Portland..Louis Nicoloi, V. P........ 12. soe 
Pa...... National Bank of Avondale... W. J. Pusey, v. Pee eva B. Kent. 
«  ..First Nat. B’k, Conshohocken. . Michael O’ rien, Pisisinen Lewis A. Lukens, 
near ..F irst National Bank, Hazleton. David Clark, P............ 





Jacob Trautman, Wes anks Can "Gladden. 


.. First Nat. Bank, Homestead. Louis Rott, V. P.. eeeeeeeejJacob Trautman, 


Jas. B. Neel, Cas......... Louis Rott, 
* Deceased. 
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Bank and Place. Elected. : In place of. 
Pa ssane Honesdale National Bank, Henry Z. Russell, 7........ John Torrey.* 
- ae “. Honesdale Andrew Thompson, V. P..H. Z. Russell. 
A P orn Exchange Nat 
Philadelphia. 1 J. R. McAllister, Cas......J. B. Stewart. 
e ..Arsenal Bank, Pittsburgh......E. Z. Wainwright, P...... J. Z. Wainwright. 
« ° .. Fifth Nat. Bank, Pittsburgh.. W. P. Knight, Cas........ A. C. Knox, 
« ..Nat. B, Commerce, Pittsburgh. i Ca Mes ANE SS coca 0%’ Chas. I. Wade. 
#  ..First National Bank, Sharon,... Norman Hall, V. eget: ..+.+-B. H. Henderson, 
‘ R.I.... American Nat. B’k, ‘Providence. Edwin Milner, LE gE POOR aE AAA 
S. C....Bank of Charleston........ ose = H. Pringle, Pv cvcces ’. Rudolph Siegling.* 
« ..Merchants and Farmers Rank, ; A. L. White, Cas.......... L. C. Cannon. 
Spartanburg. it L. ; Anderson, BEM cicces <piveussc« 
TENN...First Nat. Bank, Harriman..... C. Shaw, V. P..... ....O. F. Janes. 
« ,,.Citizens Bank, Jellico sibaae tans R 'B. ‘Baird, WE 555s nee Josiah Smith. 
« ,.Lynnville Rank & Trust Cig 6 mel aen BU Cec cscctse’ C. R. Horne. 
Lynaville. | E. N. Gracey, Asst......2.  —seevees 
+ ..Newbern Bank, Newbern..... | M- €- Hamilton, P........H. C. Porter. 
TExas. .City National Bank, Austin.. .Paul F. Thornton, V. P.. on von Rosenberg, 
. . First Nat. Bank, Big Springs...Edward Hart, P.......... . H. Cowan. 
«  ..First National Bank, A. L. Trent, Cas. BRD 5 A. Austin. 
Brownwood. j W. D. Crothers, M86 6.32 6% F. Brandenburg. 
«° ,.National Bank of Daingerfield. A, ©, Richerson, Asst... ccccesis 
E. J. Marshall, P.. ..L. H. Baggett. 
e " «+ First Nat. Bank, Lampasas.. J. F. Skinner, WP vkie SF aeyanns 
J. F. White, Cas...... anegae Campbell. 
” City National Bank, Quanah...E. H. Brice, Ass¢.......... eoecese 
‘ .. Temple Nat. Bank, ‘Temple.. (ae Ee Os Eecistse  seapeae 


..City National Bank, Tyler.. 4 Mf - ‘Williams ora eet Ons oe M. Williams. 


UTaH .. First National Bank, Nephi....W. W. Armstrong, Cas....Alma Hague. 
VT... 
a: 


..Brandon Nat. Bank, Braodon. .Ed. C. Thompson, V. ?...F. H. Farrington. 
.. National Bank of Lyndon, j L. So Re ere B. F. Lincoln. 
Lyndon. / S. S. Mattocks, V. P....... L. K. Quimby. 
.. Waterbury Nat. B., Waterbury. Frank N. Smith, Asst¢...... ...eeeee 
.. Farmers Nat. Bank, Culpeper...S. Russell Smith, SE re Earl English. 
- Norfolk National Bank, iC. W. Grandy, peat -eeeC. G. Ramsey. 
Norfolk. } Geo: BE Pe Poscsenses .--C. W. Grandy 


..Mer. & P. Sav’gs B., Richmond. P. H. Ways, P. pro tem....J. H. Montague. 


Pay Bes MIs Boss nce acne Frank H. Gloyd. 
WasH.. First Nat. Bank, Puyallup... 4 Fred. S. Meeker, V. P...... Wn. N. Spinning, 
John B. Hartman, Jr., Cas.Fred. S. Meeker. 


« ..Washington National Bank, j Chas. Theis, V. P......... oss Ghs0 
Spokane. } ah ee eT a ey ee 
Wis....International Bank, Amherst.. eo Wiis Pecsese ...-Benjamin Burr,* 
” Bank of Barron.........+.+.- vi oes piven 9 6 = Psa Cas.* 
; ‘ ; SN Sass caneunee . P. Hixon. 
« ..First National Bank, Merrill. fi H. Stange, V. P........ L. N. Anson, 
. . First National Bank, Jome Te. Sawn, Cae. cece. | eceiiecee 
Shullsburg. Geo. E. Weatherby, Asst...  ....... 
Ont... . Bank of Hamilton, Listowel....J. H. Stuart, 4g7.......... O. S. Clarke. 
« ,.Standard B. of Canada, TorontoGeo. P. Reid, MV ocssesees J. L. Brodie, Cas. 
N. S...B’k of Nova Scotia, Stellarton.. W. D. Ross, Agt chaniwen cae R. Murray. 
« ..Exchange Bank, Yarmouth... . Robert ClO, Paccccccccces We Ue AVM” 


* Deceased. 
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ALA....Brundidge ..,..New bank to be started at this lace. 
Oy  xcenaeues New bank to be organized with W. B. Folmar, President. 
#  ..Tuscumbia.....New bank started. 
ARK....Fort Smith.....A savings bank established here. 
Dak. S.Chamberlain....Tidrick Bros. and Wm. Warnhuis, of Sioux County, Iowa, 
will open a bank at Chamberlain. 
«  ,.OQacoma........New bank starting. 
iS eee Agoda. +06 « .--Arcola State Bank opened, 
»  ,,Assumption....Farmers & Merchants Bank. Organizers: Robert W., Frank ° 


R., and Ervel W. Hight. Ervel W. Hight, Cashier. 
IND,....English..... ...New bank opened ; capital, $50,000 


« ..Terre Haute....Terre Haute Trust Co.; capital, Seen, ooo, Directors: D, W. 
: Minshall, M. S. Durham, C. WwW. ‘Mancourt, Chas, Whit- 

comb, S. H. C. Royse, Robt. Geddes and others. 
KAN....Parker.........Farmers & Merchants Bank. J.C. Miller, of Winfield, Presi- 
dent; Col. Wm. Whiting, Vice-President ; Je Je Carson, 


Cashier. 
MD.... Boonsborough. . Boonsborough Bank incorporated. 
e  ,.Brunswick......; New National bank starting. Apply to Upton B. McCand- 


lish, of Piedmont, W.Ya., John L. Jordan and Samuel T, 
Miller, of Brunswick. 
« ..South Baltimore.Monumental Bank. Incorporators: John G. Wehage, John 
B. Whettle, John F. Welyer, Harrison O. Wilbur. 
MINN...Elysian....... . New bank to be opened with $25,000 capital. John O’Toole, 
of Owatonna, Cashier. Jos. Morton, of Blooming Prairie, 
and others, are interested. 


wo  ,.Excelsior.......Mr. Whitmore, of Princeton, will start a bank at Excelsior. 
o . ¢-Paripault,.....i Security Bank established ; capital, $50,000. 7 
O gp Winn iscsana W. F. Meyers has sold out the Wells Bank to F. E. Watson, 
of St. James, and Clark Thompson, of La Crosse, 
@ § AAMC 56 sae March Brothers, of Litchfield, will organize a State bank here, 
Mo,....St. Louis.......Lincoln Trust Co.; capital, $200,000. Directors: Jas. B 


_ E. H. Coffin, G. F. Durant, Z. R. Blackmer, G. P. 
Wolff, 
«  ,.Shelbyville.....Citizens’ Bank ; capital, $20,000. ee J. J. Hewitt, 

W. W. Mitchell, A. M. Priest. 
N. H...Exeter..........Exeter Banking Co.; capital, $25,000. Directors: Geo. 
i Wentworth, Winth rop N. Dow, Wm. H. C. Follansby 
Wm. P. Chadwick, Edwin G. Eastman, John E. Gardner, 
S. H. Gale, Jos. E. Hilliard, Geo. E. Kent. 
« ,.Laconia........Merchants Guaranty Bank. Trustees: Wm. F. Knight, S. S. 
Jewett, Jos. W. Pitman, Frank E. Busiel, and others, 
N. Y...Walton........Delaware Loan and Trust Co.; capital, $100,000. Officers: 
Chas. B. Bassett, President; Geo. T. Warner, Vice- 
President ; Wm, G. More, Cashier. 
OnI0...Seville......... New bank has been opened at this place. 


Pa......Coudersport....Coudersport National Bank ; eee, $50,000. Promoters : 
James L. Knox, Wm. Cobb, H . L. Peck, R. L. Nichols, 
Hon, A. G. Olmstead. 

» ,.Kane..........New bank will be established here. 
S .. Charleston ..... Enterprise Banking & Trust Co. 
W. Va. Parkersburg....Wood County Bank ; capital, es Incorporators : J. E. 
Keller, L. B. Delicker, J. M. McKinney, Wm. Bently, A. 

B. White, H. C, Jackson, B.S. Pope. 

Wis.... Milwaukee.....West Side National Bank; capital, $300,000. John Black, 


President; Wm. Plankinton, Vice-President; A. E. 
Fletcher, Cashier. 
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Wis....Tomah.,........Bank of Tomah; ceiver $25,000. Imcorporators; Frank 

ew, C. A. Watson Earle, L. W. Earle, R. 
L. — W. D. "McPhenon. Wm. Fieting, Dan Sulli- 
van, Jr. 













APPLICATIONS FOR NATIONAL BANKS. 


The following applications for authority to organize Vational Banks have been filed 
with the Comptroller of the Currency during March, 1894. 


IND..... Martinsville....Citizens National Bank, by O. M. Bake and associates. 












MICH... Bay City........ Old Second National Bank, by Orrin Bump and associates. 
* Minn,..Granite Falls... First National Bank, by F. H. Wellcome and associates. 
N. Y... Schenevus . -...Schenevus National Bank, by Graham & Baldwin, Schenevus, 
N, Y., and associates. 
Omso... Pes i cécvccss City National Bank, by William Herbert, Warren, Ohio, and 
associates. 
Pa.....Cochranton. ... First National Bank, by Jesse Moore and associates. 
«  ,.Huntingdon..,.Union National Bank, by R. J. Maltern and associates. 
# ,.Lebanon...... Peoples National Bank, by E. M. Woomer and associates. 
Texas..Colorado...... Peoples National Bank, by W. T. Scott and associates. 










_—_— = 
i ie 











OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Continued from March No., page 715.) 
























3 No. Name and Place. President. Cashier. Capital, 
4942 Second National Bank,........ John H. Lord, 
Somerville, N. J; Alonzo H. Dayton, $50,000 
4943 Peoples National Bank........J. E. Farrell, 
Swanton, Vt. A. A. Mitchell, 50,000 
4044 National Bank of Brunswick...H. W. Reed, 
Brunswick, Ga. Jas. Herr Smith, 150,000 
4945 National Bank of America.....W. W. Watson, 
Salina, Kan. F, Hageman, 50,000 
4946 National Live Stock Bank.....Michael C. Hurley, 
Fort Worth, Tex. Albert S. Reed, 150,000 
4947 First National Bank. ....+.James A, Leak, 
Wadesboro, N.C. 50,000 
4948 First National Bank...........R. L. Nichols, 
Coudersport, Pa. N. A. Pinney, 50,000 
4949 Exchange National Bank...... John Trice, 7 
Tampa, Fla. James B. Anderson, 100,000 





? 


CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from March No., page 719.) 


NEw YORK CITY.......Real Estate Loan & Trust Co., title siete to Real 
Trust Co., of New York. 


ALA....Dothen ........Malone, Collins & Co., now Malone & Sons, same corre- 
. ‘ . spondents. 
CAL....Los Angeles....Bank of America has gone into voluntary liquidation. 


» ..Los Angeles,...University Bank discontinued, business transferred to Los 
Angeles National Bank. 
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CoL....Denver.........Citizens Savings Bank, now Citizens Savings & Commercial 
Bank, same Officers and correspondents. 


« ,.Lafayette.....-Farmers & Miners State Bank succeeded by Bank of Lafayette. 


Dak. S.Fort Pierre.....First National Bank succeeded by First Bank, same officers 
and correspondents. 


« ..Piedmont .....Western Bank & Trust Co. closed. 
GS % - Wakonda... ..-Bank of Wakonda incorporated, same officers, 


i Ss eer Sse -Bank of Pg 4 (Holmes & Bean) succeeded by Farmers Bank, 
gford & Co., proprietors. 
IowaA....Bode........ ie Pes al Bode succeeded by State Bank incorporated, same 


officers and correspondents. 
” _Brighton.......Brighton B’k succeeded by Brighton State B’k, incorporated. 
« ,.Hawkeye.......Bank of Hawkeye succeeded by First State Bank. 
w ..Underwood.....B. F. Freeman closed, removed to Defiance. 


KaN.... Belleville. .... .. American Exchange Bank discontinued. 
2 ~,Brookville...... State Bank of Brookville reported closed. 
o- (gM Ciie es, cicas Citizens Bank succeeded by H. A. Coffin. 
« . Medicine Lodge.First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
@ gems ¢0e0tees — National Bank succeeded by National Bank of 
merica. 


Ky..... Bowling Green.. Barclay, Potter & Co. succeeded by Potter, Matlock & Co. 
MICH... Detroit .... .... The report in our March columns that the American mE, 
National, Commercial National, and First National Ba 
would consolidate, is denied. 
MINN... Blue Earth City.City Bank, firm title Chadbourn, Ross & Co. in place of 
Chadbourn Bros, & Co. 
O° ge PEIN se conte Duluth Loan Deposit & Trust Co., title changed to Duluth 
Trust Co. . 
Mo,....Clinton.........First National Bank succeeded by Citizens Bank, same officers 
and correspondents. 
«  ,.Springfield......American National Bank in hands of receiver. 
Mont ..Great Falls..... First National Bank will resume. 
w ,.Havre..........State Bank reported closed. 
«  ..Helena.........Montana Savings Bank and Helena National Bank reported 


consolidating. 
« ,.Kalispel....... -Globe National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation, 
business transferred to Conrad National Bank, 
NEB.... DeWitt. ...... . First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation, suc- 
ceeded by DeWitt State Bank. 
.. DeWitt........ DeWitt Savings Bank succeeded by DeWitt State Bank. 


.. Harrison ......Bank of Harrison reported closed. 
..- Smithfield .... .Bank of Smithfield, Miller & Junkin sold out. 

#  ,.Spencer........Boyd Co. Bank, incorporated. 
ORE,...St. Helen ......Columbia Banking Co. reported closed. 
Pa, ....Coudersport.... Bank of Coudersport reported closed. 

»  ,,East Berlin..... Jos. Lerew & Co, succeeded by Leas, Miller & Co. 

«  ,.Evans City..... Jacob Dambach & Co. succeeded by Citizens Bank. 

e ,.Port Royal.....Port Royal Branch Bank succeeded by Port Royal Bank. 
S. C....Chester ........Bank of Chester reported assigned. 

« ..Lowndesville...Bank of Lowndesville reported closed. 
UTAH..,Salt Lake we .American National Bank succeeded by Bank of Salt Lake. 
VR skies Swanton........A. J. Ferris succeeded by Peoples National Bank. 


WasH. Contraia, eeaee _ First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation, 
succeeded by Frank Hense. 


»  ,.Ocosta.......+.Bank of Ocosta incorporated. 

#» ,.Tacoma...... ..-Tacoma Trust & Savings Bank succeeded by Bank of Tacoma. 
Wis....Lodi...........Bank of Lodi incorporated, same officers and correspondents, 
Van, I,. Victoria........Green, Worlock & Co, reported suspended. 
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